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| MINUTES OF THE FIRST BUSINESS 
MEETING 
| 
i} The 22nd Biennial Convention was called 
‘f to order by President Harvey Cromwell 
| Monday morning, 8:30 a.m., March 27, 
'f 1961. One hundred forty-six chapters an- 
swered to roll call. [The final attendance 
figures indicated one or more delegates 
from 148 chapters and a total attendance, 
| including officials and visitors, of more than 
725.] Following the invocation, greetings 
from Oklahoma State University were ex- 
tended by Dean J. N. Baker. 









Announcements regarding convention 
contests and special activities were made by: 


| 


Roy D. Murphy, Contest Chairman 


Proceedings of Twenty-Second 
National Convention of 
Pi Kappa Delta 


Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


March 26-31, 


1961 


Donald L. Sikkink, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Revision 

Raymond Yeager, Province Coordinator 

John Randolph, Editor of The Forensic 

Il. F. Nelson, Chairman, Nominating 
Committee 

Carol Myers, Stephen F. Austin College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas, and Randy Jones, Ok- 
lahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, were introduced as Student Mem- 
bers of the National Council. 

Georgia Bowman, Chairman of the Char- 
ter Committee, and President Cromwell 
presented charters to the following new 
chapters: 


Carroll College, Helena, Montana 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 





New Chapters Receive Charters 


University of Kansas City, 
Missouri 

South Dakota School of 
City, South Dakota 

Delta State Teachers 
Mississippi 

University of 

Midwestern 
Texas 

Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany, Ok- 
lahoma 

McNeese 
Louisiana 

Two other new chapters that had re- 
ceived their charters at previous Provincial 
Conventions were presented: 

San Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge, California 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

President Cromwell presented the Dis- 
tinguished Alumni Award to Dr. Walter B. 
Emery, graduate of Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity with advanced degrees from Okla- 
homa University and Ohio State Univer- 
sity, currently teaching radio and television 
law at Michigan State U niversity, East 
Lansing, Michigan. Dr. Emery served as 
legal advisor to the FCC for a number of 
years and as a member of the National 
Committee on Educational Radio and Tele- 
vision. Following acceptance of the award, 
Dr. Emery delivered an address in which 
he spoke of his experiences with the FCC. 
The address was especially appropriate in 
providing background information — for 
those participating in discussion on the na- 
tional topic, THE ROLE OF THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT IN REGULAT- 
ING MASS MEDIA OF COMMUNICA- 
TION. 

Following the address by Dr. Emery, 
the session adjourned for the official con- 
vention picture at Lewis Stadium. 


MINUTES OF THE SECOND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


Kansas City, 
Mines, Rapid 
College, Cleveland, 


Tucson, Arizona 
Wichita Falls, 


Arizona, 
University, 


State College, Lake Charles, 


The second business meeting was called 


to order at 7:00 p.m. Tuesday, March 28, 
1961. Ballots were distributed on roll call 
for the elections of President and Vice- 
President for the next biennium. The four 
eligible candidates were introduced: Roy 
Murphy, Southwest Louisiana Institute; 
Georgia Bowman, William Jewell College; 
Donald L. Sikkink, South Dakota State 
College; and Raymond Yeager, Bowling 
Green State University. The name of D. J. 
Nabors, East Central State College, was 


submitted by the National Council as its 
nominee for Secretary for a two-year term, 

The report of the National Secretary was 
presented. 

THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Delegates from 148 chapters representing 
29 states have registered for the 22nd Na. 
tional Convention. Six additional chapter 
entered but withdrew due to sickness and 
conflicts that developed. Illinois has_ the 
largest number of chapters represented with 
16 of its 19 chapters present. Missouri ranks 
second in chapter representation with 12 
of its 13 chapters sending delegates. Three 
states are tied for third with nine chapter 
each being represented; namely, South Da 
kota, Texas, and California. Ten states 
achieved a special distinction with 100 per 
cent representation. Heading the list are: 
Michigan, Mississippi, and Wisconsin with 
all six of their chapters represented. Idaho 
and Montana have three of their three 
chapters, Arkansas and Arizona with two 
chapters in each state both represented. 
Three other states with one chapter each 
sent delegates: these are Indiana, Florida, 
and Pennsylvania. The total for official 
registration has reached 668. Judges, off 
cials, and visitors raised the total attend 
ance to 725. 

The addition of 12 new chapters during 
the past two years has raised the total num- 
ber of chapters to 204, the first time in Pi 
Kappa Delta history that the directory has 
contained more than 200 chapters. Illinois 
with 19, continues to head the list of states. 
Two states, California and Texas, are tied 
for second with 14 chapters each. Kansas 
and Missouri are tied for fourth place with 
13 chapters each. In sixth position with 10 
chapters each are four states: Oklahoma, 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Iowa. 

Pi Kappa Delta’s growth has continued 
at a steady rate with new me mberships pass 
ing 900 for the third consecutive year. Total 
memberships last year were 950. This was 
a special distinction as the number topped 
by ten the new memberships for the pre 
ceding year. For the first time in a decade, 
new memberships i in the off-convention year 
exceeded those of the preceding conv ention 
year. New memberships for the curren 
year are nearing the 600 mark and are rut 
ning ahead of last year. 

About one-third of the new member 
order keys. Occasionally, members reques! 
that keys be sent by return mail assuming 
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that these are kept in stock by the secretary. 
All keys are made specially by the L. G. 

Balfour Company and two to six weeks 
should be allowed for the completion of 
orders. Members requesting keys with jew- 
els to indicate advanced standing must send 
the Form B application to bring their rec- 
ord up to date. 

At the 1959 convention, the secretary was 
requested by the National Council to pre- 
pare lists of alumni members for all chap- 
ters. This has been done and the lists are 
ready for distribution. Chapter sponsors 
may call for their alumni list at the regis- 
tration desk. A new printing of the initia- 
tion ritual has been made and copies of 
the ritual, membership applications, con- 
stitutions, key order blanks, and other sup- 
plies are also available. The traditional 
souvenir pennant for the National Con- 
vention has been prepared and will be sold 
at cost. 

The report of the secretary was adopted. 

A resolution was presented by Professor 
Paul Herbold, Western Washington Col- 
lege, commending the candidates in the 
national election and the broadcasting com- 
panies for their part in the debates con- 
ducted during the campaign and recom- 
mending to them that debates be held 
fuuure campaigns. The resolution was 
adopted and copies were sent to the candi- 
dates and the major broadcasting systems. 

\ motion was made by Walter E. Simon- 
son, Mississippi Southern University, to 
shorten the session of future National Con- 
ventions with the opening session not to 
precede Wednesday noon. A motion to 
amend was offered to instruct the council 
to study the matter. An amendment to de- 
lete “not start before Wednesday noon” 
was made. Motion carried. Motion that the 
National Council report back in 1963 was 
made and carried. 

John Randolph gave a preliminary re- 
port on plans to commemorate the 50th 
Anniversary of Pi Kappa Delta. A motion 
was made to assess each chapter $25.00 for 
a Golden Anniversary Fund. Motion by 
Nystrom to postpone discussion on the as- 
sessment, motion carried. 

The nominating committee re ported that 
the following hz id been elected: President, 
Raymond Ye ager, Bowling Green State 
University; Vice-President, Roy D. Murphy, 
University of Southwestern Louisiana: Sec- 
retary, D. J. Nabors, East Central State Col- 
lege. 








MINUTES OF THE THIRD BUSINESS 
SESSION 


The third business meeting was held at 


1:00 p.m., 
roll call 


Wednesday, March 29, 1961. On 
ballots were distributed for the 
election of members of the National Coun- 
cil. Prof. T. F. Nelson, Chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, reported that the 
Committee was submitting the following 
names: 


Georgia Bowman, William Jewell College 

‘Theodore F. Karl, Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege 

Harold C. 

James McCarthy, 

H. Francis Short, 
Pittsburg 

Paul H. Winters, University of Pacific 

‘The name of Ted Johnson, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado, was submit- 
ted as an additional nominee from the floor. 


Larson, Carroll College 
College of St. ‘Thomas 
Kansas State College, 


The following constitutional amendment 
was proposed by Donald L. Sikkink, Chair- 


man of the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision: 
I. In Article V, Division C, 5(a) “The Char- 


ter and Standards” 
In last sentence: 


Delete: “and dropping inactive chap- 
ters.” 
Add: “On non-convention years a char- 


ter may be revoked through recom- 
mendation of the Charter —— 
tee and a two-thirds vote of the Na- 
tional Council. On convention years, 
such action will be subject to ap- 
proval by the National Convention.” 


Che amendment passed. 


Chairman Sikkink reported that the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution had 
been proposed by River Falls: 


II. In Article IT, 1. Eligibility 
2nd Sentence: 

Now Reads: “The candidate shall be 
a regular collegiate student in good 
standing, or a graduate of an insti- 
tution of college rank... .” 

Change to Read: “The candidate shall 
be a regular collegiate student in 
the upper half of his class scholas- 
tically, or a graduate in the upper 
half of his class scholastically of an 
institution of college rank. 


Bill Coburn, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 





THE PROVINCE GOVERNOR’S LUNCHEON. Shown here are those who attended the luncheo 
held on Tuesday, March 28. The meeting was presided over by the Province Coordinator, Ray. 
mond Yeager, and ways of strengthening Pi Kappa Delta locally and nationally were discussed, 
Governors in attendance were Ted Johnson, Province of the Plains; Fred Goodwin, Province o 
the Missouri; Glenn Reddick, Province of Illinois; Paul Winters, Province of the Pacific; Don Sik 


kink, Province of the Sioux; Robert B. Capel, Province of the Lower Miss 


ssippi; Ruth Wilcox, Prov. 


ince of the Lakes; Kenneth Wilkens, Province of the Upper Mississippi; Arda Walker, Province of 
the Southeast; and L. A. Lawrence, Province of the Northwest. 


sity, proposed an amendment to the amend- 
ment to substitute a grade point average 
for “in the upper half of his class scholas- 
tically,” the amendment to the amendment 
was defeated. Vote was taken on the origi 
nal amendment as submitted. Motion to 
adopt the amendment failed to pass. 


Chairman Nelson of the Nominations 
Committee reported that the following had 
been elected to the National Council: 


Georgia Bowman, William Jewell Col- 
lege 

Theodore F. 
lege 

Harold C. Larson, Carroll College, Wis 
consin 


THE FOURTH BUSINESS SESSION 
Friday, March 31, 12:30 P.M. 


Consideration 
question of the 
ance: 


Karl, Pacific Lutheran Col- 


the 
observ 


continued 
anniversary 


was 
50th 


on 


John Randolph reported that each chap- 
ter would be given 25 copies of the special 


anniversary booklet, which could be sold 
or distributed to alumni. It was proposed 
that the $25.00 chapter assessment could be 
yaid at any time, from May to October, 
1962, which would make it possible tor a 
chapter to pay half of it in one school year 
and the other half in another, or the entire 


amount could be paid in either school year 
The assessment was passed. 


Georgia Bowman, Chairman of the Char 
ter Committee, presented the following re 
port: 


Ihe Charter Committee recommends 
(1) That the following charters be re 
voked: 


Georgia Gamma, Georgia State College 

Kentucky Gamma, Kentucky Wesleyan 

Ohio Gamma, Hiram College 

Oklahoma Nu, Panhandle A. and M. 

Washington Gamma, State College @ 
Washington 


The committee recommends that the fol 
lowing chapters be continued on probe 
tion: 


Alabama Beta, Alabama College 

Alabama Gamma, Spring Hill College 

California Iota, Chico State College 

Illinois Gamma, Carthage College 

Louisiana Zeta, Southeast Louisiana Staté 
College 

Oklahoma Gamma, Oklahoma _ Baptist 
University 

Vexas Beta, Trinity University 

lexas Nu, Texas A. & I. 

Washington Eta, St. Martin's College 


The committee recommends that the fol 
lowing chapters be placed on probation: 
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California Kappa, Upland College 
California Xi, Loyola University 
Iowa Epsilon, Simpson College 
lowa Mu, Drake University 
Louisiana Beta, Centenary College 
Maine Beta, University of Maine 
Minnesota Eta, College of St. Catherine 
Missouri Kappa, Northwest Missouri 
State College 
North Carolina Delta, Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege 
Oklahoma 
College 
Texas Omicron, University of Houston 
Texas Pi, St. Mary’s University 


Lambda, Northeastern State 


The committee recommends that the fol- 
lowing chapters be removed from _proba- 
tion: 


Arkansas Beta, Ouachita College 

Indiana Delta, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute 

Indiana Alpha, Franklin College 

Mississippi Beta, Mississippi State Col- 
lege. 

Mississippi Delta, Mississippi Southern 

Washington Delta, Whitworth College 

Missouri Lambda, Missouri Valley Col- 


lege 


The committee recommends that a chap- 
ter be established at Western University, 
E] Paso, Texas. 


Harold Larson, Ripon College, chairman 
of Committee on Convention Invitations, 
gave the report on convention invitations. 
The Committee recommends that the Gold- 
en Anniversary Convention of 1963 be 
held on the campus of Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, subject to 
agreement on final details to be worked out 
by the National Council. Motion carried. 


The following report was presented by 
Kenneth Wilkens, Chairman, of the Resolu- 
tons Committee: 


Wuereas, the 22nd Biennial National 
Convention of Pi Kappa Delta has been 
asembled on the campus of Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma, dur- 
ing the period of March 26-31, 1961, and 
Wuereas, the success of this convention 
dependent on the continual cooperation, 
the persistent efforts, and the good will, of 
many people, therefore, be it here 

Resolved: That this 22nd Biennial Con- 
Vention of Pi Kappa Delta extend its sin 





cerest gratitude, warmest appreciation, and 
heartfelt thanks: 

To the Province of the Lower Missis- 
sippi, its governor, Robert Capel, and its 
individual chapters for the energy to ini- 
tiate, and the financial support to promote, 
the 1961 National Convention, 

To the Board of Regents and President 
Oliver S. Willham of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity for the administrative help and for 
the use of all of the facilities needed in the 
management of the varied aspects of this 
convention, 

To the Department of Speech of Okla- 
homa State University, particularly Leslie 
Kreps, Harry Anderson, Fred Tewell, Lee 
Gilstrap, Jim Wallace and Vivia Locke, and 
all others of the Department who were in 
any way involved in the local management, 
for the endless hours of work in the plan- 
ning, Operation, and successful completion 
of the convention, 

To the student body of Oklahoma State 
University for their willingness to receive us, 

To Walter B. Emory, distinguished alum- 
nus of Pi Kappa Delta, and Edward Betz, 
convention speaker, for the thought-pro- 
voking challenges presented us in their 
speeches, 

To all convention committee chairmen, 
and other members of those committees, for 
the management and fulfillment of their 
specific tasks, 

To all tournament committee chairmen, 
and other members of their committees, 
for executing the details of the contest 
events in an efficient manner, 

To the many Pi Kappa Delta students of 
the local chapter, to wives and relatives of 
National Council Members, and to all oth- 
ers, whose contributions may have been 
omitted inadvertently, for their cooperation 
in the organization and promotion of this 
22nd Biennial Convention of Pi Kappa 
Delta, 

And, finally, we do here resolve that a 
copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of the convention, and that the 
National President be instructed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to all per- 
sons, or organizations herein named, who 
are not in regular, daily attendance at this 
convention, 

Resolutions Committee, 
Jack Howe 
Evan Ulrey 
Kenneth Wilkens, Chairman 
Ihe report was adopted. 















































The following report was presented by 
Robert Capel, Chairman of the Committee 
on Convention Evaluation. 

The Committee on Evaluation agrees 
with the 1959 Committee that the biennial 
national convention is one of the most im- 
portant phases of the work of Pi Kappa 
Delta. In line with this belief, the Commit- 
tee on Evaluation wishes to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations and observations: 

1. Oratory. Confusion seems to exist 
among the students and coaches as to what 
is proper in this contest. Your committee 
recommends that the rules be made def- 
inite in this respect. We believe that the 
oration should be written carefully and 
completely memorized, no notes should be 
allowed in delivery, and the reading from 
manuscript should be prohibited. Certainly 
speakers should not be penalized for hav- 
ing memorized the oration as was done by 
some judges at this tournament. 

2. Oratory. We believe that no conflict 
should exist between the written rules and 
practice in regard to manuscripts. 

3. Debate. We believe that provision 
should be made to give criticisms of the 
judges to the teams. We suggest the use of 
one of the forms of the American Forensic 
Association Ballot. ‘The triplicate form 
makes possible for each team to see the 
comments and rating given both teams in 
the debate, and at the same time to keep 
one copy for tournament records. 

1. Debate. We strongly disapprove of the 
instructions given the judges with their bal- 
lots. We find it impossible to understand 
why the team that does the better debating 
does not win the debate. 

Extemporaneous Speaking. We disap- 
prove the minuteness of the detailed topics 
which the speakers were expected han- 
dle. We doubt a qualified expert in Inter- 
ni ae il Relations with special interest in 
the United Nations could have adequately 
handled each of these topics without some 
research. The reactions of many coaches 
indicated that they believed the stu 
dents unable to handle with accuracy these 
minute divisions. We suggest broader topics 
not requiring the technical detailed knowl 
edve 


also 


6. Extemporanecous Speaking. We suggest 
that we follow the trend of pal 
ticipation. We suggest that the students ask 
questions in turn rather than the 
The students would then be judged on 


student 


COA he s. 


their speaking including the speech, the 
questions asked, and their answers. 

7. Extemporaneous Speaking. We sugges 
that topics be chosen in such a manner that 
there will not be so many topics worded 
essentially the same. It was observed that 
at this tournament one speech might haye 
served quite acceptably for three or four} 
of the topics in some instances. | 

8. Extemporaneous Speaking. We disap | 
prove the method of random drawing of 
topics for the speakers. We believe the 
method of listing topics for each speaker, 
and balancing the difficulty of the choices, 
to be preferable. There were several times | 
when the chance combinations drawn were | 
quite unreasonable in comparison to the | 
topics available to another of the speakers. : 
This can not result in valid measuring at| 
the ability of the speakers. 

9. Individual Events. We urge the use of 
criticism sheets in such a manner that the 
speaker may receive information of the} 
reaction of the judge to his speaking expe | 
riences. This should be recognized as a val 
uable part of the learning process. 

10. Coaches. We condemn the tendency | 
of some of the coaches at this tournament 
to speak dispa agingly of the work done 
in other sections of the nation. It is a dis 
couraging experience for the students in 
volved. 

Judging Committee. We believe that 
the committee should make up its mind 
whether or not it is going to use | 
judges. If these judges are requested t 
appear, they should be used. The oractll 
of not using them results in ill will, as well 
as their not returning for a later round | 
when they may be needed. Such aa 
— no good will for Pi Kappa Delta. 

Judge Qualifications. Because man) 
sie have admitted that they are “a 
of standards in events they are assigned t 
judge, this committee recommends that the 
host school and the chapters be held re-| 
sponsible for supplying judges who have 
knowledge of events they are asked 
judge. The Committee believes that judges 
who penalize orators for memorizing thet 
speeches or debate judges who ask how 4 
debate should be judged, five minutes be 
lore the debate begins, are not qualified t 
judge in a national tournament. 

Judging Individual Events. We sug 
gest the study of the method of rating i 
dividual speakers. It may be possible that 
judges should not be compelled to rate all 
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speakers below the first three in a section 
at 70 per cent. It may be that there are 
more than three deserving a higher rating 
in some sections. 

14. Tournament Registration. The Com- 
mittee recommends that all tournament 
registrations be completed prior to the first 
business session of the Convention. Chap- 
ters who cancel registrations after this time, 
as was done this year, handicap the tourna- 
ment efficiency. 

15. Elections. All candidates for office 
should have their names put in nomination 
asearly in the convention as possible; in the 
first business session if possible. No candi- 
date should be placed in nomination who 
has not been consulted in advance and 
given his consent to have his name placed 
before the convention. We believe that the 
present procedures give inadequate time 
for this important part of the democratic 
process. 

16. Business Sessions. We believe that at 
present much business is handled without 
time for due consideration by the delegates. 
We believe that the sessions either should 
be prolonged or many of the items should 
not be brought to the floor. Chi apters should 
be given time to consult with each other in 
a caucus, allowed to sit together, or fur- 
nished with advance information concerning 
all items to be discussed. If a democratic 
process is to be followed, time should be 
given to allow it to function. 

17. Convention Speakers. We believe that 
the National Council, or those responsible, 
should be commended for their selection of 
the speakers at this convention. 

18. Recording of Speeches. We believe 
that in the future the host school should 
arange for the recording of convention 
wpeeches, and make it possible to furnish 
copies of the t tape to those chi apters se nding 
blank tapes s and requesting copies. 

19. Convention. We wish to endorse the 
phasis upon the Convention aspect of 
our meeting. We believe it is easy 
emphasize the tournament phase, 
commend the efforts to avoid this. 

20. Anniversary. We approve the plans 
lor the 50th anniversary as submitted by 
John Randolph. We urge all out effort to 
make this the biggest and best possible con 
vention. 


to ovel 
and we 


rere Evaluation Committee 
Grace Walsh 
Robert Capel, Chairman 
The report was adopted, 


NEW BUSINESS 

Ihe following resolution was submitted 
by Jack H. Howe, University of Arizona, 
“Be it resolved that the 1961 Pi Kappa 
Delta National Convention go on record as 
favoring shorter national conventions in 
the future.’ Following discussion on the 
resolution, motion to table the resolution 
carried. 

Motion was made by Johnson, Western 
State, Colorado, that the Nomination Com- 
mittee present the nominees for the Na- 
tional Council at the first business meeting. 
Motion lost. 

Motion by Vern Cronen, Ripon College, 
to eliminate the conflict between debate 
and discussion. A motion to postpone by 
De Mougeot carried. 

The following resolution was introduced: 
“Resolved: That the 1961 National Con- 
vention of Pi Kappa Delta instruct the 
National Council to make a provision at 
future conventions for distributing judges’ 
written criticisms to the various partici- 
pants following the convention.” Carried. 

The following resolution was introduced: 
“Resolved: Phat the National Convention 
of Pi Kappa Delta of 1961 encourage the 
member chapters to utilize audience debat- 
ing on propositions of fact and theory for 
the purposes of bringing audiences back 
to debate, and controversy to the campus, 
in addition to tournament debates on the 
National Topic.” Carried, 

The following resolution was introduced 
by Jimmie Meese, Mississippi State Uni- 
versity: “I move the tournament committee 
be instructed to schedule the final business 
meeting separately from the final awards 
session in order to prevent such hasty con- 
sideration of vital convention business and 
an undue delay of the departure of conven 
tion delegates.” The session adjourned be- 
fore action was taken on the resolution. 


UNDEFEATED 
The Linfield College men’s debate team 
emerged as the only undeteated team in the 
tournament when the judge in the final 
round corrected his own ballot after final 


tabulations had been announced and dis 
tributed. 


It isa great misfortune not to have sense 


enough to speak well. Erasmus 





The President’s Page 


As I write my last President's Page I am very much 
aware of the working-togetherness that exists in Pi 
Kappa Delta. The successful convention we had at 
Stillwater illustrates the point. Representatives from 
148 colleges and universities met together for five 
days to form what was possibly the largest meeting 
of its kind ever held in the United States. In spite of 
the many sections from which the delegates came, 
Harvey Cromwell they possessed a spirit of unity that resulted in an 
efficient and, I hope, a worth-while experience. 

I recognize the importance of the tournament phase 
of our national conventions, but the things I remember most from past con- 
ventions have not been the wins and losses in debate or the ratings received 
in discussion, oratory, and extemp. My strongest memories are of old and new 
friends I met and of the discussions of policy and purpose of Pi Kappa Delta. 
Two pictures stand out in my mind from the Stillwater Convention: (1) the 
comradeship displayed by the more than 700 PKD’s at the banquet, and (2) 
the overwhelming voice of the group at the last business session overriding 
the motion to reduce the length of the convention and thus make it just 
another speech tournament. These are the things that have made Pi Kappa 
Delta the pioneer force it has been during the past 48 years for more effective 
communication and moral responsibility. 

As I close this page I want to thank all of those who contributed to the 
success of the twenty-second biennial meeting. 

The graciousness of our hosts—the administration, the members of the speech 
department, and the students of the Oklahoma Alpha chapter—provided the 
basis for success. They anticipated and met our needs before they actually 
developed. Will all of you at Oklahoma State University please accept our 
sincere thanks for your warm, genuine hospitality. 

I wish to extend my personal thanks and appreciation to the members of 
the convention and contest committees. These were the people who worked 
long hours to make sure schedules and reports were prepared efficiently and 
promptly. 

I wish also to express my appreciation to the members of the National Council 
for the support they have given me and for their efforts toward a greater 
convention and fraternity. ‘They have worked continuously for the past two 
vears. Specific thanks are extended to Mrs. Carol Myers and Randy Jones, 
the student members of the National Council, for the enthusiasm and serious- 
ness with which they assumed and dispatched their duties. 

My sincere thanks and appreciation to all of you for the support and the 
expressions of confidence you have given me during the past two years, Our 
Golden Anniversary is before us. | hope our thinking and planning is looking 
toward that Convention. May our new president have the same support and 


encouragement you have given me. 
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|Address to the Convention 


DEAN EDWARD S. BETZ* 


BETZ A HIT AS CONVENTION 
SPEAKER 





At the conclusion of the second business 
meeting on Tuesday, March 28, the Con- 
vention was addressed by former National 
President Edward S. Betz. By popular de- 
mand the speech is reprinted here in its 
entirety. And that the talk really produced 
an effect on the Convention is demonstrated 
by resolutions passed during the last busi- 
less session on Friday. 

Betz received his A.B. from Hastings Col- 
lege, where he became a member of Pi 
Kappa Delta, and his M.A. from Denver 
University. He participated in the National 
Tournament at ‘Tiffin, Ohio, in 1928, and 
at Wichita, Kansas, in 1930, where he was 
Mudent Representative on the National 
Council. He was a member of Pi Kappa 
Delta’s National Council 1942-49 and Na- 
tional President 1946-47. He has been a 
member of the Speech Faculty at Hastings 
College and at the University of the Pacific. 
Presently, he is Dean of Students at Pacific. 
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*University of the Pacific 


Mr. President and members of the Con- 
vention, as President of Pi Kappa Delta in 
1949 I participated in a decision by the 
National Council to eliminate convention 
speakers; with all the fine speaking that 
takes place it was felt that we should not 
gild the lily. Now I find myself in the 
peculiar position of participating in a sec- 
ond decision that convention speakers 
should be dropped. The best way to put a 
speaker on his mettle and eliminate the 
conceit from him is to have him judge two 
rounds of oratory, extemp and debate be- 
fore he is scheduled to address the conven- 
tion. 

I always feel irritated and somewhat 
cheated by the speaker who uses in his in 
troduction such a quotation as: “Our chil- 
dren these days have no respect for their par- 
ents; they delight in stealing trom the cor- 
ner fruit stand and beating the daylights 
out of the gang from across the viaduct.” 
Ihe speaker then smugly asks his audience 
to identify the writer. Since no prizes are 
awarded in this game ol 
it” the audience is mercifully quiet and the 
speaker triumphantly identifies the author 
as Plato or some unknown chiseler on the 
tomb of old King Tut. 

It’s true that every generation has had its 
problems, every culture its Dark Age, and 
every civilization its eventual decline and 
fall. This constitutes no justification for a 
lack of concern for the problems which do 
exist. Sometimes they are readily apparent 
and at other times they escape contem- 
porary detection. 

When pressed for a title for this speech 
I came up with “The Four Horsemen” ot 
“Pi Kappa Delta’s Contribution in Lhe 
Present Crisis” or ““Uhree Mainheads in 
Search of a Thesis.” Let me introduce you 
to the mainheads—first, The Mess We're In, 
second In Pursuit of Excellence and third, 
P.K.D. Has Found the Secret 

I invite your attention to the mess we're 
in—1961—U.S.A. 

I don't intend to touch upon the more 
obvious problems we face, for IT think that 
there are others which are more deep seated. 
One could spend time on the recession; but 
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though there is unemployment, there are 
also more employed persons than ever be- 
fore in our history. I prefer not to talk 
about production vs. distribution—though 
there are some obvious weaknesses in our 
economic system, they are not really basic 
to the mess we're in. Such tremendous 
studies have been taken in the area of in- 
tegration that we can look forward to a 
solution of this problem—if not in this 
generation, then in the next. 

You can be sure that I won't spend any 
time on medical care for the aged except to 
remind you that there are so many oldsters 
to be concerned about simply because our 
standards of nutrition and medical care are 
so high. 

One can’t be quite sO Optimistic about 
the control of atomic energy and the hob- 
bling of the H bomb, but in the interna- 
tional situation there is more cause for 
hope than despair. When one recalls that 
the assassination of an arch-Duke set ofl 

World War I and the march on Poland 
triggered No. he marvels that we are 
not at this moment keeping one ear cocked 
for the air raid siren. Consider the list of 
potential causes of a major conflict—the 
Berlin impasse, Korea, the rape of Hungary, 
the Suez Canel incident, Lebanon, Viet- 
nam, the U-2 incident and now Laos. 

‘These international crises and the other 
areas I’ve mentioned should and do give 
us cause for concern, but the deeper prob- 
lems I want to consider may be identified in 
four words—Materialism, Statism, Con- 
formity and Fear, these are America’s real 
Four Horsemen. 

Materialism, the adulation of things, or 
more accurately—the search for satisfaction 
through the acquisition of things—has 
never been so closely identified with a cul- 
ture as it is with ours. The evidence is all 
about us: acres of tract homes about as 
personal as the mortages with which they 
are papered. Automatic washers, television, 
extension phones, nylons and melmac, to 
say nothing of Chevrolets and Cadillacs 
and always the insistent voice of the ndiens in 
urging us to have done with the old and 
put on the new, so that the pace of our get- 
ting these things is eclipsed only by our de- 
sire to replace them with more up-to-date 
gadgets. 

Nowhere is the significance of this ma- 
terialistic philosophy more apparent than 
in higher education: where once a univer- 
now it is 


sity was a community of scholars, 





largely a center for vocational training. The 
few liberal arts students who have not 
selected vocational goals are listless in their 
pursuit of education as contrasted with stu. 
dents in the professional schools who have 
hitched their wagons to the dollar sign. 

This is not to point the finger of scorn— 
for we are all caught up in the worship of 
things and in the rationalization which 
seems to make them so desirable. 

Why do we find ourselves in this par- 
ticular mess? Three forces were operative 
at about the same—as civilizations are 
measured in time, that is—the Industrial 
Revolution, the opening of the frontier in 
America and the development of mass 
media of communication. The Industrial 
Revolution resulted in almost total mech- 
anization of the means of production, en- 
abling industry to produce things in abun- 
dance— a things, things which make life 
easier. At the same time the virgin lands of 
a new continent supplied raw materials in 
abundance. The best man at this wedding 
of machines and materials was the Yankee 
with the know-how; more likely now to be 
the Detroit industrialist with the know- 
how, what, when and where-with-all. Then 
along came the newspress, the telegraph, 
telephone, radio and television. For the first 
time in history man can be directed by the 
hidden persuaders to want what he doesn't 
need and perhaps doesn’t actually want. 

What has this brought us? Well, among 
other things: delinquency, divorce, delir. 
ium tremens, and dementia praecox. These 
are some of the symptoms of the malady, 
these are its manifestations which we at- 
tack through social legislation and reform. 
The gangs of zip gun artists in our cities 
owe their existence to a warped sense ol 
values brought on by the worship of things. 
Cannot the same be said for the breakup 
of the family as the primary social unit 
The incidence of alcoholism in America 
and the crowded conditions in the nation’s 
mental hospitals are ample evidence of es 
capism—an antidote to materialism. 

The ultimate solution lies not in social 
legislation and reform—for this is funda- 
mentally a spiritual problem. The church 
has not been able really to meet the chal- 
lenge and we will ultimately look to the 
educational process for at least a portion of 
the solution. 

The second of the Four Horsemen is 
Statism, which is quite consistent with our 
widespread acceptance of materialism. This 
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philosophy has resulted in the creation of 
a jungle, a jungle of ruthless competition. 
Escape from it may be made by way of the 
state—that is by dependence on the state 
for a guarantee of at least some of the 
things which we desire. Thus we have un- 
employment compensation, old age pen- 
sions, support for farm prices, tax rebates 
to oil producers, fair trade laws, home 
building loans, and for college students, 
loans with built-in subsidies. Then the wel- 
fare state becomes increasingly strong and 
provides more and more services as our de- 
sire for creature comforts becomes greater 
and greater. Is it possible to escape this 
tangled web? Do we even know that we're 
caught in it? This is probably the real 
tragedy: John Q. Public neither knows nor 
cares what is happening to him. His sense 
of responsibility for his own welfare is 
dulled; his dependence on the government 
is heightened; his awareness of his own 
weakness and the growing power of the 
state is non-existent. 

Where will this lead us? 

A powerful combine—not of men, but of 
forces—is being allowed to develop in the 
seats of government; and unless there is a 
revival of individualism, we will have lost 
the cause to statism, and sooner or later 
Big Brother will take over. 

Conformity is a corollary of statism, 
though the forces which produce it seem 
not to emanate from the same source. Lind- 
ner, author of Rebel Without a Cause, adds 
another commandment to the Decalogue. 
The Eleventh Commandment  is—You 
Must Adjust. This begins in the nursery 
where parents expect to raise a normal 
child—normal being defined as just like all 
the others who are being raised in all the 
other nurseries in suburbia. The child is 
forced to adjust in school, which has be- 
come a vast factory of the manufacture of 
robots. a, cards grade his adjustment 
to the group, how well he is liked by the 
others and whether he enjoys the subject. 

At colleges you must adjust to the de- 
mand of campus customs. Another year it 
was the grey flannel suit, then the Ivy League 
—and now what is it?—the Italian slim look? 
Would a fraternity man be caught dead at- 
tending chapel? The athlete attend a con- 
servatory recital? Does the drama major 
become embroiled in campus politics? The 
R. E. major join a sorority? Who on a col- 
lege campus today rises to defend the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. The 


debater is in danger of being the greatest 
conformist of all; woe to the affirmative 
which doesn't present need, and double 
woe to the negative which admits that 
these opponents might have at least one 
good argument. 

You must adjust to the demands of the 
two party system—to the practices and 
teachings of the Judao-Christian tradition 

to the economic masters of our fate—to 
the pounding of the TV and radio huck- 
sters—to the pressure of the Rotary Club, 
the P.T.A. and the Commercial Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Who can withstand the demands of con- 
formity? 

How do we escape from this mess? 

Fear—the fourth horseman—rides direct- 
ly behind the other three. 

Fear of reduction in our standard of 
living sends us hastily into the arms of the 
state. 

Fear lies at the heart of prejudice and 
discrimination. 

Sputnik arcs its way through space and 
we fear the military power of the Soviet. 

Our-way of life is threatened and we fear 
communism. At this point our fear becomes 
pathological for our reaction is so often to 
the word itself, even when there is no sub- 
stance to it. 

We fear the scorn of our fellows and 
find it more pleasant to fall into the deadly 
rut of conformity. 

Man’s most elemental fear—his dread of 


death—seems to have been replaced by a 
fear of life. 
Earlier I suggested that though we must 


not ignore the surface problems which have 
entered our discussion, the monumental 
malady from which we suffer will be cured 
only when we embrace a different set of 
values. This will of course be a long term 
project and we look inevitably to education 
—and so we turn to part II—The Pursuit 
of Excellence. 

Higher Education went into a state of 
shock when Ivan got into space firstest with 
the mostest. This was even worse than be- 
ing beaten by the Russians at the Olympics. 
Now we are hot on the trail of Excellence— 
and this pursuit is long overdue. For years 
we have been equating quality with quan- 
tity, educational excellence with the demo- 
cratic process, and superiority with “taught 
in America.” The trouble is that this pur- 
suit may be by a headless horseman or a 















Don Quixote in academic 
windmills. 

To illustrate: 
lege Association 


garb tilting 


at the recent Western Col- 
meeting in Los Angeles 
the theme was, “Excellence in ‘Teaching as 
a Basis for Excellence in Education.” Ex- 
cellence in teaching is not a basis for Ex- 
cellence in Education—it is the basis. Every- 
thing else is secondary. The conference did 
touch on the problem of the professor fac- 
ing a group of learners, but the bulk of the 
time was spent on such subjects as Admis- 
sion Standards, Federal Aid to Higher Edu- 
cation, Flexibility in the Curriculm, Insti- 
tutional Diversity, Research and Teaching, 
Community Commitments of Faculty and 
the Responsibility of the University in the 
World Situation. The improvement of the 
teaching-learning process received much 
less consideration than did the various as- 
pects of administration. 

As a matter of fact, there is much more 
that is right than wrong with the system of 
higher education in America. The new- 
born states in Africa are turning to us for 
guidance in this area rather than to the tra- 
ditional British University pattern. Even 
Russia is modifying its program to accom- 
modate some of our techniques. 

The real problem lies in what is going 
on—or perhaps I should say—not going on 
in the classroom. 

While we may use the phrase “good 
teaching” we know that there is only “good 
learning.” No one is taught, he is only en- 
abled to learn—thus we should rather 
speak of the teaching-learning situation. No 
doubt all of you have at one time or 
another been marooned in the classroom 
doldrums; anaesthetized by the monotone 
of the lecturer, irritated by the repetition of 
textbook material, bored by the occasional 
use of visual aids or frustrated by a discus- 
sion which turned into a contest between 
inquisitor and his victims. 

Excellence is being pursued all right, but 
it’s not likely to be caught until some ad- 
ministration sets a trap for it in the class- 
room—here is where the climate for learn- 
ing must be improved. If our colleges and 
universities are to be more than storehouses 
for knowledge, if students are to come to 
grips with the fundamental issues which are 
destined to shake the very foundations of 
our society, if there is to be hope for the 
resolution of our dilemmas then classroom 
techniques must be sharply improved. 

The small college should not take refuge 


in the defense that students become more 
involved in small classes—theoretically this 
is true—but the small institution is fre. 
quently the haven for the underpaid and 
incompetent teacher. On the other hand, 
the large university should not palm off on 
its students famed researchers and writers, 
but not necessarily good teachers. 

At no point is there a greater need for 
this improvement than in the approach to 
the academically talented student. “The in- 
tellectual resources of our country are 
wasted prodigiously; approximately 50 per 
cent of the college capable young men and 
women who enter colleges and universities 
never complete their education.” ‘Though 
I have no objective data to support this 
conclusion, I am convinced that many 
dropouts occur simply because the student 
is bored by the process and prefers to get 
on with his earning rather than his learn- 
ing. What is it that he misses? 

‘The answer is found in this very recent 
report entitled “Guidance for the Aca- 
demically ‘Talented Student,” published by 
the National Association of Education and 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation— (p. 49). 

There are certain needs of a general edu- 
cation nature that counselors are accepting 
as common to superior students. 

1. Development of independent study 
approaches 

Acquisition of efficient learning tech- 
niques 

3. Orientation in 
and problem solving 

4. Development of special talent 

5. Encouragement of creative thinking 

6. Emergence of human concerns (hu 
manitarianism) 

7. Development of communication skills. 

To the end that these needs may be met 
many colleges and universities are setting 
up Honors programs. We have one at our 
own institution; on paper it would seem to 
meet the challenge expressed in my first 
point. The subject matter for the Honors 
colloquia is drawn from Thorean, Jeflerson, 
Mills, Mark ‘Twain and Camus and the 
discussion area is Freedom. The results are 
something less than startling. Even though 
these are excellent students, there is too 
little communication, almost no testing of 
ideas in the crucible of argument, and only 
occasionally a real analysis of the problem. 

Well, what does Pi Kappa Delta have to 
offer? To parody a popular TV cigarette 
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jungle, P.K.D. has found the secret that un- 
locks the 

Think with me for a moment on the ac- 
tivities of this fraternity; during the past 
half century it has stimulated thousands of 
speakers to attack significant social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. Support for 
farm prices, membership in a world court 
and an association of nations, minimum 
wages and maximum hour laws, increase in 
the powers of the President, the use of an 
International police force—these are all 
examples of issues originally debated by 
Pi Kappa Delta and later resolved in the 
afirmative. It is entirely possible that the 
consideration given by the top strata of the 
nation’s college and university students did 
have a real affect on the climate of public 
opinion which made possible the adaption 
of these proposals. 

If this conclusion is too far fetched for 
you, then let me offer that there has been 
more real learning on the debate platform 
than in the classroom. Many a dry as dust 
Econ course has been given substance by 
the vigor of the forensic program. Inter- 
national Relations lectures have come alive 
in the heat of intercollegiate competition. 
Sociology and political science have become 
meaningful as students were motivated to 
learn by being involved in significant issues. 

To arrive at a different set of values 
which will enable us to cope with ma- 
terialism, statism, conformity and fear de- 
mands at least a restudy of the social 
sciences. In the words of Robert M. Hutch- 
ins— 

Think of the plight of the economists, 
whose whole “science” is based on the 
idea of scarcity. What can they do with a 
country whose problem is abundance? 
Think of the political scientists, who have 
taught us that the issue in politics is who 
gets what and how, and who now do not 
know how to defend democracy when it 
appears that perhaps other systems may 
get more cheaper and faster. Think of the 
scholars in jurisprudence, who have in- 
sisted for a hundred years that the law 
was the command of the sovereign and 
who do not know what to do with a 
world in which sovereignty is fading and 
the cry is for justice. 

What we have to have is a tremendous 
increase in the intellectual power of the 
nation. This is why we have to see to it 
that everybody is educated to the limit 
of his capacity and that he continues his 








education throughout his life. ‘Lhis is 
why we have to re-examine the content of 
education to make sure that it increases 
the intellectual power of the nation in- 
stead of being a harmless occupation de- 
signed to while away the time of the 
young until we are ready to have them go 
to work. And this is one reason why we 
have to remain alert to the latent Mc- 
Carthyism that is always lurking below 
the surface in this country. 


If we would step up the tempo of the 
learning process, we would do well to en- 
courage the classroom use of the techniques 
of involvement which have been standard 
practice in Pi Kappa Delta for years. 

My second suggestion is made direct to 
Pi Kappa Delta and to the framers of the 
questions which you debate. Pi Kap has 
demonstrated that it can make a significant 
contribution to the understanding and 
eventual solution of serious contemporary 
problems. I am suggesting that we now give 
some attention to the four great issues 
materialism, statism, conformity and fear. 
To do so would mean a departure from the 
traditional framing of the resolution as a 
proposition of policy—you will recall from 
your argumentation theory that there also 
may be propositions of fact and of theory 
or value. A direct attack could be made on 
the issues we have been discussing by de- 
bating such propositions as: 

Resolved: That the activities of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee are det- 
rimental to American democracy. 

Resolved: That Bishop Pike is a heretic. 

Resolved: That the Social Security svstem 
has weakened America’s moral fiber. 

or even 

Resolved: That we have nothing to fear 
but fear itself. 

This might even revive audience interest 
in forensics—I think we could pack the 
house for a debate between the University 
of the Pacific and West Point on the prop- 
osition: Resolved: that Operation Aboli- 
tion should receive an Oscar as the best pic- 
ture of the year! 

College students have 
Silent Generation, the most conservative of 
the conservatives. A generation that consid- 
ers a dormitory panty raid a radical form 
of behavior. I believe that there is an in- 
creasing number of college men and women 
who are anxious to attack some of our deep 
and underlying problems. On the average 


been called the 


campus they get little or no encouragement 
to do this, and certainly litthe opportunity 
through normal curricular channels. 

Why not bring controversy back to the 
center of the University and encourage it 
through the use of techniques which this 
week bring nearly 700 speakers to Still- 
water. 

I know that I have laid myself wide open 
to the negative refutation that the solution 
I have presented does not begin to match 
in scope the magnitude of the problem we 
have been considering. I always did like to 
have the last word and I would admit that 
this is true, but note that other than by rev- 
olution the greater the problem the less 
monumental are the solutions likely to be. 
There is no single solution to the manifold 
problems our culture faces—but there is 
something we can do—and Pi Kappa Delta 
has the secret to help get us out of the mess 
we're In. 


MEET THE NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Theodore O. H. Karl, better known as 
Ted, is Professor of Speech and Chairman 
of the Department, at Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
versity, ‘Tacoma, Washington. Professor 


Karl took both his A.B. and his M.A. at 


Gustavus Adolphus College, where he be- 
came a member of Pi Kappa Delta in 1931. 
He is currently a candidate for the doc- 
torate at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Since 1940, he has been intermit- 
tently at Pacific Lutheran, where he organ- 
ized the Department of Speech. He has also 


taught at Los Angeles City College, and 
— ~ the armed forces during World 
War II. He and his wife Betsy have beegj 
at te Lutheran since 1948 without ing 
terruption. 

He has been Governor of the Province 
of the Northwest, President of the Washing? 
ton State Speech Association, and coordina. 
tor of Speech Activities for the Western 
States Speech Association. At present he is | 
President of this organization. Among other 
duties, he currently holds.a Ford Founda. 
tion Grant in television at Pacific Lutheran 
and is project director for the Ford Foun- 
dation. In this position it is his responsi- 
bility to handle the design and contract for 
the installation of equipment which will 
cost over $100,000.00. 

Harold C. Larson is a native of South Da- 
kota and holds both his A.B. and his M.A, 
degrees from the University of South Da 
kota. At present, he is working on his Ph.D. 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, | 
Wisconsin. After three years in the infantry 
in World War II, Professor Larson held an 
assistantship at the University of South 
Dakota, and taught at Huron College from 
1949 to 1957. Since 1957 he has been head 
of the Speech Department at Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wisconsin. He is married | 
and has two children. 

He has been Governor of the Province 
of the Sioux (two terms) and President of 
both the South Dakota Intercollegiate 
Speech Association and the Wisconsin State 
Speech Association. Currently, he is Gover 
nor of the Province of Illinois. 
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Some committeed Some typed And some slept 


BETWEEN THE CONTEST ROUNDS 


Some talked Some practiced Some slept 
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Some wrote speeches Some rested feet And some slept 





HERE AND THERE PEOPLE DID THIS AND THAT 





BAR-B-CUE, BANQUET, AND DANCE 
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| Sweepstakes Awards 


WOMEN’S SWEEPSTAKES 


Illinois State Normal University 
Linfield College 


| Superior Ratings 
State 
' 


Mississippi 
Women 
North Texas State College 
Pacific Lutheran College 
University of the Pacific 
Southern Illinois College 
Southwestern College, Kansas 
University of Southwestern Lou- 
isiana 
Wisconsin 
kosh 


College for 


State College, Osh- 


Excellent Ratings 
Arizona State College 
Augustana College, S. D. 
Bradley University 
Central Missouri State College 
Wisconsin State College, Eau 

Claire 

Georgetown College 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg 
Los Angeles State College 
Macalester College 
Midland College 
Mississippi Southern 
Morningside 
University of Puget Sound 
St. Olaf College 
South Dakota State College 
Southeast Missouri State 
William Jewell 


nr 


Good Ratings 
University of Akron 
Central Michigan 
Central State, Oklahoma 
Colorado State 
Culver-Stockton 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Hardin Simmons 


Hope 
Kent State 
Middle Tennessee State 


Montana State 
Northern State 
Pasadena 

Sioux Falls 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


Teachers 


On the cover 


of this issue, 


Western State 

Western Washington 
Wisconsin State, Whitewater 
Whitman 
Whitworth 
Wisconsin State 
University of 
Hamline 
Harding 
Heidelberg 
Millikin 
Otterbein 
Redlands 
San Diego 
Stetson 


. River Falls 
Arizona 


MEN’S SWEEPSTAKES 


Superior Ratings 
Augustana College, 
Baylor University 
Central Missouri State 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
Nebraska State College, Kearney 
Mississippi Southern 
North Texas State 
University of the Pacific 
St. Olaf College 
College of St. Thomas 
San Diego State 
Southern Illinois University 
Southwestern College, Kansas 
University of Southwestern Lou 

isiana 
Wheaton 
William Jewell 


Illinois 


Excellent Ratings 
Arizona University 
Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 
Carroll College, Wisconsin 
Central Michigan University 
University of Dayton 
Eastern Illinois University 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamline University 
Illinois College 
Illinois State University 
Linfield College 
Macalester College 
Maryville College 
Middle Tennessee State 


OUR COVER PHOTO 


Dr. Harvey 


Morningside College 

Northern Illinois University 
Pacific Lutheran 

Redlands University 

Ripon College 

Rockhurst College 

San Fernando Valley 

South Dakota School of Mines 
Fennessee Polytechnic Institute 
lFexas Christian University 


Good Ratings 


Abilene Christian 

Adams State 

Arizona State 

Black Hills Teachers 
Buena Vista 

U.C.L.A 

Carroll College, Montana 
Central College, lowa 
Central State, Oklahoma 
University of Detroit 
Eastern Montana State 
Ferris Institute 
Georgetown College 
Harding College 
Heidelberg 

Idaho State 

Illinois Wesleyan 
University of Kansas City 
Kansas State, Pittsburg 
Lamar Tech 

Los Angeles State 

Luther 

Marietta 

Midland 

Midwestern University 
Nebraska Wesleyan 

North Central College 
Northern State Teachers 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma State University 
University of Puget Sound 
Sioux Falls 

Southeast Missouri State 
Western State 

Western Washington 
Westminster 
Wisconsin State, 
Whitman 
Wisconson State, Oshkosh 
Wisconsin State, River Falls 


Whitewater 


CLL LLL 
Se ae 


Cromwell, retiring President, hands the 
symbol of forensic authority to newly- 
elected President Raymond Yeager, while 
re-elected Vice-President Roy Murphy looks 
on. According to the Constitution of Phi 
Kappa Delta, Yeager and Murphy take of- 
hee officially on August 1, 1961. 
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Credit for the photo should be given to 
Osborns Studio, the official photographers 
for the ‘Convention. THE FORENsIC wishes to 
— thanks to Professor Robert B. 

Capel, who supplied some of the snapshots 
used in this issue. For others of the more 
candid exposures the editor himself will 
have to take full blame. 





Superior in Women’s Discussion: from left, Audrey Vought, Marla Newlon, Marie Topel, Martha 


Jones. 


Women’s Discussion 


SUPERIOR RATINGS 
University of Arizona—Marla Newlon 
Central Missouri State College—Marie I opel 
Phillips University —Barbara Jones 


William Jewell—Audrey Vought 


EXCELLENT RATINGS 
Hamline University—Gail Ny gaard 


Illinois State Normal University—Gale Linda 
Olsen 


Linfield College—Lucy Melhuish 


Mississippi State College for Women—Marilyn 
Norris 


University of the Pacific—Sheila [hompson 
University of Puget Sound—Flaine Klein 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh—Mary Lamm 


man 





GOOD RATINGS 


Adams State College—Shari Montgomery 
Central Michigan University—Marjorie Page 
University of Dayton—Carolyn Duell 
Georgetown College—Patsy Johnston 
Macalester—Roxann Biehl 

North Texas State College—Betty Chapman 
Otterbein College—Nancy Myers 

Pacific Lutheran College—Karen Hegstad 
Southwestern College—Chrystal Kellogg 


University of Southwestern  Louisiana—Julia 


Johnson 
Stetson University—Claudette Finley 
Texas Christian University—Lynn Smith 


Wisconsin State College (River Falls)—Barbara Su 
Gherty Olsor 
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arbara 
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Men’s Discussion 


SUPERIOR RATINGS 
Central Missouri State College—David Draper 
Marietta College—Burton Wolfson 
Oklahoma State University—Larry Watson 
University of Pacific—Ted Olson 
Pasadena College—1lom Floyd 


University of Southwestern Louisiana—Her!) A! 
exander 


EXCELLENT RATINGS 
Black Hills Teachers College—Wayne Wendel 
Franklin College—Steve Fisher 
Grove City College—Jan Machen 
Hamline University—David Schumacher 
University of Illinois at Chicago—Eugene Sterbis 
Nebraska State College, Kearney—Jack Routh 
Macalester College—Robert North 
Mississippi Southern—Ronnie Lindley 
Stephen F. Austin College—Jim Irvine 


William Jewell—Raymond Gordon 


Superior in Men’s Discussion: from left, David Draper, Burton Wolfson, Herb Alexander, Ted 
Olson, Larry Watson. 


GOOD RATINGS 
Augustana College, [llinois—David Tomlinson 
Baylor University—Cal Kent 
UCLA—Joel Peck 
Central Michigan University—Joel Heinrich 
Eastern Illinois University—Gordon Norman 
Ferris Institute—John Pawlowski 
Idaho State College—Flovd Anderson 
Illinois College—Richard Ommen 
Morningside College—Kevin Hargrea: es 
Pacific Lutheran College—Andrew Carlson 
St. Olaf—Robert Manthei 
College of St. Thomas—Patrick Rooney 
South Dakota School of Mines—Mike Bazenek 
Southern Illinois University—Jeff Barlow 
Southwestern College—Gary Phillippi 
Texas Christian University—James Bennett 


Westminster College—Gerald Jenkins 








Women’s Extempore S 


Coll 


SUPERIOR RATINGS 
Kansas State, Pittsburg, Kansas—Karen Spicer 
Linfield College, Oregon—Lucy Melhuish 
Los Angeles State College—Cathy La Courreye 
North Texas State College—Ann Hodges 


Seattle Pacific College, Washington—Bonnie 
Johnson 


Southwestern College, Kansas—Chirystal Kellogg 


William Jewell, Missouri—Linda Ehrsam 


EXCELLENT RATINGS 
Arizona State University—Bettie Boyer 
Augustana College, §. Dakota—Judy Mille: 
Bowling Green University, Ohio—Carolyn Kleiber 
Bradley University, Hlinois—Jennene Bunce 
Colorado State University—Ruby Lynch 
University of Dayton, Ohio—Kathleen Deget 
Hope College, Michigan—Ann Herfst 
Illinois State Normal—Carol Berthold 
Midland College, Nebraska—Karen Myers 


Mississippi State College for Women—Marilyn 
Norris 

University of the Pacific, California—Brenda 
Roberson 

University of Puget Sound, Washington—FElaine 
Klein 


University of Redlands, California 


Superior in Women’s Extempore Speaking: from left, Cathy 
Chrystal Kellogg, Karen Spicer, Linda Ehrsam, Ann Hodges, Lucy Melhuish. 


GOOD RATINGS 








La Courreye, Bonnie Johnson, 





St. Olaf, Minnesota—Andrea Hanratty 

South Dakota State College—Liz Everson 
Southwestern University, Louisiana—Carolyn Ory 
Western State, Colorado—Meredith Hall 
Whitworth College, Washington—Fsther Ray 


Akron University, Ohio—Pat Pukins 

University of Arizona—Kay Holley 

Carroll College, Wisconsin—Jeanne Tesmet 

Central Missouri State College—Marie Topel 

Eau Claire State College, Wisconsin—Karen 
O'Neil 

Illinois Wesleyan University—Joan Treadway 

Macalester College, Minnesota—Joyce De Groot 

Montana State College—Tina Reynolds 

Morningside College, lowa—Maraldine Smith 

Northern State Teachers College, §. Dakota- 
Cathy Brokaw 

Pacific Lutheran University, Washington—J0 
Maier 

Pasadena College, California—Barbara Senf 

San Diego State, California—Judy ‘1 hompson 

Southern Hlinois University—Barbara Ellmore 

Western State College, Hlinois—Faye Graham 

Whitman College, Washington—Nancy Wynstta 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh—Mardell 
Schaumbers 








Men’s Extempore 


SUPERIOR RATINGS San Diego State—Terry Van Oss 
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Baylor—George Schell 

Central Michigan University—Roger Keel 
Central Missouri State College—David Drape 
University of Pacific—Steve Collins 

North Texas State—John Swaney 

The Principia—David Bennett 

Southwestern, Kansas—John Todd 

Western Washington—Marshall Bronson 
William Jewell—Gene Voigts 

St. Olaf College—]. Kittelsen 


EXCELLENT RATINGS 


Adams State—Greg Stephens 

Arizona State—Bud Bartlett 

Arizona University—John Kyl 

Bowling Green State University—Michael Phen 
eger 

Bradley—Charles Roth 

UCLA—Joel Peck 

Montana, Carroll—Bill Shields 

Wisconsin State, Eau Claire—James Jones 

Illinois State Normal—Dennis Gowan 

Linfield—Paul Melhuish 

Macalester—John Drawz 

Maryville—Donald Leo 

Midland—Bill Nelson 

Mississippi Southern—Stan Gwin 

Harding College—Joel Anderson 

Otterbein—John Muster 

Redlands—David Boies 

Rockhurst—Bill Pickett 

College of St. Thomas—Pat Rooney 


Whitman College—Bob Snelling 


GOOD RATINGS 


Abilene Christian—Bob Colman 

Augustana College, South Dakota—Ted May 

Black Hills Teachers College—Pat Doherty 

Carroll College, Wisconsin—Don Dahlin 

Colorado State University—Ed Nelson 

Dakota Wesleyan University—Chuck Richardson 

Dayton—Jim Herbert 

University of Illinois at Chicago—Ernest Kundert 

Illinois Wesleyan University—Bil! Colburn 

Nebraska State College, Kearney—Jack Routh 

Los Angeles State College—Harvey Harpe 

Middle Tennessee State College—Roy Shelton 

Northern Illinois University—Joe Farrell 

Northwest Nazarene College—Ernest Kissling 

Oklahoma State University—David Smith 

Pacific Lutheran College—Merle Oberland 

Pepperdine College—Jerry Solk 

San Fernando Valley—Gary Collie1 

Southeast Missouri State College—Bob Doolittle 

Southern Illinois University—Phil Wander 

Stephen F. Austin College—Jim Irvin 

Sterling College—Pete Kinyon 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute—Bill Carrington 

Texas Christian University—Bill English 

Westminster College—Gerald Jenkins 

Wheaton College—Bob Cook 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater—Dale Spen 
cel 

Ouachita College—Lloyvd Percy 
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a i _Superior in Men’s Extempore Speaking: from left, first row, John Swaney, George Schell, Roger 
irdell | Keel, Steve Collins, John Todd. Standing, David Draper, Marshall Bronson, David Bennett, J. Kit- 





telsen, Gene Voigts. 





Superior in Women’s Oratory: from left, seated, Pat Kropf, Carolyn Hindman, Roma Bradley, 
Standing, Linnea Hawkinson, Nancy Myers, Carol Prather, Carolyn White. 


Women’s Oratory 


SUPERIOR RATINGS GOOD RATINGS 
Augustana College, Ilinois—Carolyn Hindman Buena Vista College—Linda Lewis 
Heidelberg College—Pat Kropt U.C.L.A.—Judy Holcombe 
Millikin University—Roma Bradley Central Michigan State College—Joan Westbrook 
Otterbein College—Nancy Myers University of Detroit—Mary Ann Maskery 
South Dakota State College—Carolyn White Dubuque University—Pat Turnei 
Southeastern Missouri State College—Linnea Ferris Institute—Joan Desarmeaux 
Hawkinson 


5 Georgetown College—Carol Wheele: 
Southwestern College, Kansas—Carol Prathe: 


Harding College—Edna Knore 

EXCELLENT RATINGS Illinois State Normal University—Virginia Smith 
Arizona State College—Bettie Bover Lewis and Clark College—Sandra Rattlifl 
Bradley University—Pam Fauss Midland College—Rochelle Christensen 
Colorado State University—Karen Dickey Mississippi Southern—Carroll Mattne1 
Drury College—Marilyn Bogle Northern State Teachers College—Kathy Blair 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire—Nancy Clark Pacific Lutheran College—Judi Sannereid 
Grove City College—Judith Myers University of Pacific—Jinny Kahle 
Gustavus Adolphus—Karen Halvorson San Diego State—Patricia Walsh 
Illinois College—Martha Thomason Southern Hlinois University—Sharon Loveless 
Linfield—Reny Barnes University of Southwestern Louisiana—Beverly 
Middle Tennessee State College—Carole Lowery Guenec 
Morningside College—Barbara Larson Tennessee Polytechnic Institute—Faye Halfacre 
North Texas State College—Betty Chapman Western State College—Meredith Hall 
Northern Illinois University—Diane LeL ite Western Washington College of Education—Bok 
Redlands University—Dixie Surry nie Baker 
St. Olaf College—Lois Christensen William Jewell—Audrey Vought 
Sioux Falls College—Mary Evans WSC Oshkosh—Mary Jo Krueger 
Stetson University—Claudette Finley WSC River Falls—Judy Harmon 








SUPERIOR RATINGS 
Augustana College, Hlinois—Richard Smith 
Baylor University—Sheldon Mixon 
Carroll College, Wisconsin—Karl Peters 
Central Michigan State College—Roger Keel 
Illinois College—Bob Rump! 
Illinois State Normal University—Keith Runyon 
University of Puget Sound—Jerry Sherrard 
Southeast Missouri State College—Bob Doolittle 
Southern Illinois University—Glen Huisinga 
Wheaton College—Harry Cawood 


EXCELLENT RATINGS 
Abilene Christian College— Terrell Reagan 
Eastern Illinois University—Mike Spencer 
Gustavus Adolphus—Hap LeVander 
Idaho State College—Don Nichols 
Maryville College—Donald William Leo 
Middle Tennessee State College—A\. W. Powell 
radley. Midwestern University—Nolan Moore 
North Texas State College—Bob Chambers 
Pacific Lutheran College—/Zane Wilson 
University of Pacific—John Redhorse 
Redlands University—Jim Thor 
Rockhurst College—Pat Miller 
College of Saint Thomas—Patrick Rooney 
San Diego State—John Coke 
Sioux Falls College—Robert Veninga 
Southwestern College, Kansas—Bill Hill 
University of Southwestern Louisiana—Herb Al 
exander 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute—David King 
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Men’s Oratory 





Arizona University—John Lyons 
Mississippi Southern—Ralph Pinckley 


GOOD RATINGS 
Bradley University—Jim Bruce 
Carroll College, Montana—Daniel Smith 
Central Missouri State College—Dick ‘Thurston 
Culver Stockton—W illiam Phillips 
University of Dayton—Norm Mitchell 
University of Detroit—Denniss Latkowski 
Ferris Institute—Andrew Jackson 
Franklin College—David Redmond 
Georgetown College—Ray Lows 
Hamline University—Robert Hoel 
Howard Payne College—Joe Gwathmey 
University of Illinois at Chicago—Larry Sarnouski 
Illinois Wesleyan University—James Panowski 
Kalamazoo College— Terence Eads 
Millikin University—John Ozarcone 
Montana State College—Donald Micken 
Morningside College—Jerry Baughn 
Northern State Teachers College—Dorman 

Ischetter 

Northern Illinois University—John Black 
Oklahoma City University—Leroy ‘Thompson 
Otterbein College—John Mustet 
Ripon College—Vern Cronen 
St. Olaf College—Gene Know: 
San Fernando Valley—Steve Mann 
Seattle Pacific College—Gary Bracken 
South Dakota School of Mines—Monte Smith 
William Jewell—Raymond Gordon 





Superior in Men’s Oratory: from left, seated, Bob Doolittle, Jerry Sherrard, Roger Keel, Karl 
Peters, Standing, Richard Smith, Bob Rumpf, Sheldon Mixon, Harry Cawood, Keith Runyon. 


Superior in Women’s Debate: from left, seated, Linda Hair and Judy Rogers, Hardin-Simmons; 
Anne Hodges and Nancy Norris, North Texas State College. Standing, Dana Ralston and Remy 


Barnes, Linfield; Mardell Schaumberg and 


Jo Krueger, Wisconsin State, Oshkosh. 


Women’s Debate 


SUPERIOR RATINGS 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Linheld College 
North Lexas State College 


Wisconsin State, Oshkosh 


EXCELLENT RATINGS 
Augustana College, South Dakota 
Central State, Oklahoma 
Georgetown College 
Harding College 
Illinois State Normal University 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg 
Los Angeles State College 
Macalester College 
Mississippi Southern 
Mississippi State College tor Women 
Pacific Lutheran College 
University of the Pacifu 
St. Olat College 
Seattle Pacific College 
Southeast Missouri State 


Southern Illinois University 


Southwestern, Kansas 


University of Southwestern Louisiana 


GOOD RATINGS 


University of Akron 
Arizona State 

Bradley University 

Central Missourt State 
Culver-Stockton 

Wisconsin State, Eau Claire 
Heidelberg 

Hope 

Kent Stat 

Midland 

Morningside 

Pasadena 

University of Puget Sound 
San Diego State 

Sioux Falls College 

South Dakota State 
Wisconsin State, Whitewater 


Whitworth 





'|Men’s Debate 
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Remy 
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SUPERIOR RATINGS 


Augustana College, Illinois 
Bavior University 
Gustavus Adolphus 
University of Kansas City 
Linfield 

Mississippi Southern 
North ‘Texas State 
University of Pacific 

St. Thomas 

San Diego State 

San Fernando 

Tennessee Polytechnic 
Wheaton 

William Jewell 


EXCELLENT RATINGS 

\rizona University 

Bowling Green 

Bradley University 

Central State, Oklahoma 
Universitv of Dayton 
Georgetown 

Hamline 

Harding 

University of Illinois at Chicago 
Illinois State Normal University 
Kansas State, Pittsburg 

Lamar Tech. 


Los Angeles State 

Luther 

Macalester 

Middle Tennessee State 
Morningside 

Northern Illinois University 
Oklahoma City University 
Otterbein College 

Redlands 

Ripon 

St. Olaf 

South Dakota School of Mines 
Southern Ilinois University 
Southwestern Kansas 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Texas Christian 

Western Washington 
Whitewater 

Whitman 

Wisconsin State, Oshkosh 


GOOD RATINGS 


Abilene Christian 

Adams State College 
Arizona State College 
Bethany Nazarene 

Black Hills Teachers 
Buena Vista 

Carroll ¢ ollege, Wisconsin 


Central College, lowa 
Central Missouri State 
University of Detroit 
Eastern Illinois 

Eastern Montana 
Hardin-Simmons 
Heidelberg 

Hope 

Illinois College 

Kearney State 

Marietta 

Marvville 

Midland 

Midwestern Universits 
Mississippi State 
Nebraska Weslevan 
North Central, Illinois 
Northern State Teachers 
Omaha University 

Pacific Lutheran 

Puget Sound 

Rockhurst 

Sioux Falls 

South Dakota State 
Southwestern State, Oklahoma 
Western State, Colorado 
Westminster 

Wisconsin State, River Falls 





Superior in Men’s Debate: from left, first row, John Bever and Horace Wheatley, University of 


the Pacific ; Gary Collier and Steve Mann, San Fernando Valley; Paul Melthuish and John Adkins 
infield; George Schell and Sheldon Mixon, Baylor University; John Swaney and Bob Chambers 
\orth ‘Texas State. Second Row, Tom Mennenga and Bill Wagner, College of St. Thomas; Terry 


Yan Oss and John Coker, San Diego State; Dave King and Bill Carrington, Tennessee Tech; Stan 
Win and Ralph Pinckley, Mississippi Southern; Gary Griftin and Harry Cawood, Wheaton. Third 
, Tom Benson and Richard Smith, Augustana College, Hlinois; Hap LeVander and Gary Ander- 
2, Gustavus Adolphus; Gene Voigts and Ron Walstrom, William Jewell; William Crawford and 
Roy Leeper, University of Kansas City. 
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ARIZONA 


Arizona State University, Beta 
William H. Stites, Director 
Byron Bartlett 
Don Reilly 
Josette Cardon 
Bettie Bove 


University of Arizona, Gamma 
Jack Howe, Director 
John Lyons 
Jon Ky1 
Marta Newlon 
Kas Holley 


ARKANSAS 


Harding College, Zeta 
Fvan Ulrey, Director 
Joel Anderson 
Dennis Cox 
Fdna Knove 


Georgie Claypool 


Ouachita Baptist College, Beta 
Don K. Wright, Director 
Loyd Pearcy 


CALIFORNIA 


San Fernando Valley State 

College, Omicron 
Don Cameron 
Gary Collier 
Steve Mann 
Rachael O'Blenis 


Director 


George Pepperdine, Zeta 
James P. Swinney, Directo) 
Gary Workman 
Cecil Burns 
Dick Hargrove 
Jerry Solk 


University of Redlands, Alpha 
Earl Ambrust 
David Boies 
Dixie Surry 
Jim Thor 


University of California, Epsilon 
Wesley Lewis, Directo: 
Joel Peck 
Judy Holcombe 
Dick Sullivan 


University of Pacific, Delta 
Paul H. Winters, Directo) 
John Beyer 
Horace Wheatley 
Steve Collins 
fed Olson 
John Red Horse 
Jinny Kahle 
Brenda Robinson 


Shelia 1 homipson 





Convention Registration 





Los Angeles State, Lambda 
J. I. Daniel, Director 
Mike Greenspon 
Harvey Harpe 
Cathy La Courreve 
Mary Paxson 
Linda James 


Pasadena College, Theta 
James H. Jackson, Director 
fom Floyd 
Nancy Zellmet 
Barbara Sent 


San Diego State College, Eta 
Robert L. Benjamin, Directo) 
Ferry Van Oss 
John Coker 
Pat Walsh 
Judy Thompson 


Humboldt State College, Mu 
Edward W. Steele, Director 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Delta 
Carroll F. Harrison, Jr., Di 
rector 
Greg Stephens 
Shari Montgomery 
Norman E. Monroe 


Western State College, Gamma 
led C. Johnson, Director 
Elwin Powell 
Bob Heath 
Meredith Hall 
Joan Murphy 


Colorado State College, Beta 
FE. Neal Claussen, Director 
Ed Nelson 
fom Hennigh 
Karen Dickey 
Sidney Stratman 
Ruby Kay Lynch 


FLORIDA 


Stetson University, Beta 
Claudette Finley 


IDAHO 


Idaho State College, Gamma 


W. oN. Corbin, Director 
Don Nichols 
Floyd Anderson 


Northwest Nazarene College 
Ernest Kissling 


College of Idaho, Alpha 
William G. Hohle 


ILLINOIS 


Northern Illinois University, Pi 
Vivian L.. Hardman, Directo: 
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William Arnold 
Diane LeLito 
Paul Black 

Joe Farrell 


University of Illinois (Chicago), 
Psi 
Wayne N. Thompson, Direct 
Larry Sarnowski 
Ernest Kundert 
Eugene Sterbis 


Illinois State Normal University, 
Eta 

Stan Rives, and Ted Jackson 

Directors 

Dennis Gouran 

Keith Runyon 

Virginia Smith 

Carol Berthold 

Gale Olsen 

Lynda Goss 


Western State, Nu 
Robert L. Gregg, Directoy 
Robert Dann 
Jerry Koehler 
Dennis Sullivan 
David Murphy 
Fave Graham 


Southern Illinois University, 
Upsilon 

M. Jack Parker, Director 

Glenn Huisinga 

Phil Wander 

Jett Barlow 

Rochelle Gerlach 

Sharon Loveless 

Barbara Ellmore 


Bradley University, Delta 
Charles Tucker, Directo: 
James Bunce, 

Charles Roth 
Jerry Mathis 
Jeannine Bunce 
Penny Vacca 
Pam Fauss 


Illinois College, Phi 
Leonard L. Wilson, Director 
William Hitt 
Jonathan Utley 
Richard Ommen 
Robert Rumpt 


Martha Thomason 


Eastern Illinois University, Sigma 
Jon Hopkins, Director 
Mike Spencei 
Dave Folly 
Gordon Norman 
Linda Sperry 
Robert Boyer 
Danny Miller 
Calvin Boyer 
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Sigma 





Millikin University, Tau 
Elinor ]. Gage, Director 
John Zarcone 
Don Turner 
David Edmonds 
Roma Bradley 
Maren Allan 


Augustana College, Xi 
Theodor LeVander, Directo 
Richard Smith 
fom Benson 
Carolyn Hindman 
David ‘Tomlinson 


Monmouth College, Zeta 
Paul H. Gray, Director 
David Lauridsen 
William Jahn 
David Bates 
Sonja Brown 


Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Alpha 


Edwin C, Carpenter and Marie 


]. Robinson, Directors 

James Brown 

Deward Coursey 

Garr Becker 

Donald Roth 

James Panowski 

William Colburn 

Joan ‘Treadway 


The Principia College, Rho 
James Nietmann, Director 
Paul Seymour 
David Bennett 


Wheaton College, Mu 
C. L. Nystrom, Director 
Harry Cawood 
Robert Cook 
Gary Griffin 


North Central College, Iota 
Glenn Reddick, Directo: 
David Burcky 
Gary Dusek 
Dallas Himmelman 
Judy Biggart 
Reva Biesterfield 
Marjorie Kephart 


McKendree College, Theta 
Carolyn Ann Webb 


INDIANA 


Franklin College, Alpha 
Alfred E. Rickert, Director 
Seve Fisher 
Dave Redmond 


IOWA 


Westmar College, Tota 
Lynn Humston 


University of Dubuque, Lambda 
Jim Davis, Director 
Kent Herron 
Wayne Anderson 
Patricia Turner 
Harriet Varnum 


Central College, Beta 
Cunera Van Emmerick, Dire¢ 
tor 
Arlan DeKock 
Peter Schakel 


Upper Iowa University, Eta 
Richard C. Clark, Director 
Sanford Sill 
Garry Shaver 
William Daniels 


Luther College, Xi 
Harold Svanoe, Director 
Don Rostad 
Gary Kessler 
William Davis 
Durwood Clauson 
Tom Odegaard 


Morningside College, Delta 
Fred W. Lee, Director 
Marvin Essing 
Gerald Vaughan 
Kevin Hargreaves 
Barbara Larson 
Maroldine Smith 


Coe College, Theta 
Jeannette Ringland, Director 
John Havick 
Bruce Jafek 


Buena Vista, Kappa 
Gladys N. Kuehl, Director 
Lynn Phelps 
David Lampe 
Gary Michenet 
Rod Van Klompenburg 
Lynn Lewis 


KANSAS 


McPherson College, Omicron 
Guy Hayes, Director 
John Harrison 
Dick Sitts 


Tabor College, Pi 
Loyal Ediger 


College of Emporia, Lota 
Carol Beemer 
Tom Emswilet 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 
Theta 

H. Francis Short, Director 

Marshall Seavey 

Lowell Sharp 

Paul Page 

Marcia Rowe 

Karen Spicer 


Southwestern College, Delta 
Marguerite Schriver, Director 
Bill Hill 
John W. Lodd 
Chrystal Kellogg 
Carol Prather 
Jo Pat Johnson 
Gary Phillippi 


Sterling College, Lambda 
Clayton C. Campbell, Director 
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Dave DeBruler 
Bill Van Loan 
Charles Kinyon 


KENTUCKY 
Georgetown College, Alpha 
Suzanne Knox Lows, Director 
Gordon Tingle 
Raymond L. Lows 
Barbara Holland 


Carol Wheeler 
Patsy Johnston 


Centre College, Beta 
W. T. Hill, Director 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana College, Alpha 
Charles A. Parker, Director 


Louisiana Tech, Delta 
Paul Pennington, Director 


University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Gamma 
Rov D. Murphy, Director 
Herbert Alexander 
John Melton 
John deBoisblanc 
Beverly LeGuenec 
Carolyn Ory 
Julia Johnson 


McNeese State College, Eta 
W. J. Casev, Director 


MICHIGAN 


College, Gamma 
obert Smith, Director 
Peter Eppinga 
Herbert K. Tillema 
Ann Herfst 
Mary Whitlock 


Ho 


Central Michigan U., Theta 
Gilbert Rau, Director 
Ric Cooper 
Rusch Dees 
Roger Keel 
Joel Heinrich 
Sandy Rock 
Janet Jones 
Marjorie Page 
Joan Westbrook 


Kalamazoo, Alpha 
Lerence Eads 


Eastern Michigan University 
William H. Bos, Director 
Karen Hatch 
Dorothy Yohpe 
Jacque McDullough 


University of Detroit, Eta 
Lawrence W. Rudick, Director 
Lhomas Malleis 
Arthur Dulemba 
Denis Latkowsky 
William Metz 
Mary \nn Maskery 



































































Ferris Institute, Iota 
Richard Cronk, Director 
Howard Hulsman 
Andrew Jackson 
John Pawlowski 
Joan Desarmeaux 
Karen Carpenter 


MINNESOTA 


St. Olaf College, Beta 
Kenneth G. Wilkens, Director 
Brian Johnson 
James Kittleson 
Gene Knorr 
Robert Manthei 
Andrea Hanratty 
Lois Christensen 


Concordia College, Zeta 
John M. Burt, Director 
Bruce Gronbeck 
David Olson 
Jovce Monson 
Victoria Strandness 


College of St. Thomas, Epsilon 
James C. McCarthy, Director 
John Mennenca 
William Wagner 
Patrick Rooney 


Macalester, Alpha 
Rover K. Mosvick 
Art Ovl« 

John Drawz 

Robert North 
Faith Ohmann 
Joyce DeGroot 
Roxann Biehl 


Director 


Gustavus Adolphus College, 
Gamma 
W.G. Robertz 
Gary Anderson 
Hap LeVandei 
Donna Sederburg 
Karen Halvorson 


Director 


Hamline University, Delta 
Mrs. John Bystrom, Director 
Chuck McKusick 
Stan Brandreit 
Robert Hoel 
David Schumaker 


Caroline Sorenson 
Gail Nygard 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi State College for 
Women, Gamma 


Harvey Cromwell, Director 
Ann Burns 

Nancy Ottstevenson 
Marilyn Norris 


Mississippi Southern University, 
Epsilon 
Walter EF. Simonson and 
Bennett Strange, Directo: 
Ralph Pinckley 
Stan Gwin 


Pat Jindell 





Ronald Lindley 
Linda Haskins 
Carroll Mattner 


Millsaps College, Alpha 
Edward M. Collins, Jr., 
Director 
Henry Ash 


Delta State College, Zeta 
Thomas L. Tedford, Director 
Frank Crawford 
Margie Smith 
Gloria Poag 


Mississippi State College, Gamma 
Miss Jimmie Meese, Directo: 
David Johns 
James Moffett 


Mississippi College, Epsilon 
Wayne Spence 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Valley, Lambda 
Hillis 8. McKenzie, Director 
James Camp 
Frank Pellegrine 
Robert C. Ewens 
Scout McCollough 


Central Missouri State, Eta 
William R. Dodge, Director 
Wayne Brown 
Richard Thurston 
David Draper 
Martha Salsbury 
Dianne O'Malley 
Marie Topel 


Westminster College, Alpha 
John Randolph, Director 
Bradtord Kent 
Michael Linihan 
Gerald Jenkins 


Drury College, Nu 
Marilyn Bogle 


William Jewell, Delta 
Georgia Bowman, Director 
Gene Voigts 
Ron Walstrom 
Raymond Gordon 
Linda Ehrsam 
Martha Johnson 
Audrey Vought 


N. E. Missouri St. 

College, Theta 
Sherod |. Collins, Director 
Roger York 


Peachers 


Flliow Edelstem 
Southeast Missouri State College, 
lota 

Fred B. Goodwin, Directo: 


Bob Doolitth 
Rondal Bowen 
blizabeth Maring 
Linnea Hawkinson 


Rockhurst College, Xi 


William R. Hiett, Director 
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Bill Pickett 
Pat Miller 
Culver Stockton, Zeta 

Ethel Kaump, Director 

Lee Brummel 

William Phillips 

Nancy Toler 

Jackie Brummel 
U. of Kansas City, Pi 
James C. Fulbright, Director 
William Crawford 
Roy Leeper 


Tarkio College, Mu 
Robert Anderson 


MONTANA 


Montana State, Beta 
L. A. Lawrence, Director 
Gary Crane 
Don Micken 
lina Revnolds 
Deanna Leer 


Carroll College, Delta 
C. W. Huber, Director 
Dan Smith 
Bill Shields 


Eastern Montana College of 
Education, Gamma 
Dennis Winters, Director 
Duane Pettersen 
Gene Cetrone 
Arlene Wheeler 
Carolvn Minette 


NEBRASKA 


Doane College, Gamma 
Mr. Johannes, Director 
Sandra M. Vasel 
Randall A. Rinqvest 


Midland College, Kappa 
Donald L. Woltarth, Director 
Robert Nicklin 
William Nelsen 
Rochelle Christensen 
Karen Myers 


Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Chadron), Eta 

Steve Scott 

Kenneth Coats 


Nebraska State College (Wayne), 


lota 
Robert G. Johnson and 
Lenore P. Ramsey, 
Roger Morris 
Ron Whitt 
Bonnie Lutt 
Twila Stewart 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, 


Alpha 
Harold P. Sampson, Director 
Pete Holdort 


Kelvin Hill 


Hastings College, Delta 
Bill Israel, Director 
Nella Burns 
Jan Watt 


Directors 





Oklal 
Le 
Ji 





University of Omaha, Theta 
Aldrich Paul, Director 
Rod Hansen 
Max Voigt 

Kearney State Teachers College, 

Teta 
C. Fred Phelps, Director 
Jesse Foster 
Dale Osborne 
Jack Routh 
Alice Mackey 


OHIO 


Bowling Green State, Eta 
Raymond Yeager, Director 
Michael Pheneger 
David Miller 
Carolyn Kleiber 
Tom Newman 


ctor 


University of Dayton, Lambda 
Raymond J. Mullins, Director 

| Norman Mitchell 

James Herbert 

Kathleen Deger 

Carolyn Duell 


Heidelberg, Beta 
Archie Thomas, Jr., Director 
f David Swineheart 
Gene Keil 
Pat Kropt 
Joan Jensen 
Sue Liston 


Marietta College, Zeta 
Ruth A. Wilcox, Director 
William Wahl 
Burton Wolfson 
Fric Dobkin 
Robert Dryfoos 





kent State University, Iota 
} Thomas R. McManus, Directo) 
Josselyn Sanborn 
Jo Dee Kruskamp 
Karen Hruby 
Jean Henry 


rector 


University of Akron, Delta 
Frank ‘T. Alusow, Director 
Dan Salden 
Jean Wright 
Pat Perkins 


ollege 


Otterbein College, Epsilon 
James Grissinger, Director 
John Mustet 
| Ken Joyce 
Jim Walter 
Dave Norris 


Nancy Myers 


OKLAHOMA 


sity, Oklahoma City University, 
Epsilon 
yector |. D. Hoover, Director 
Leroy Thompson 
Mike Bachman 
Windle Tinley 


‘ayne), 


rectors | 


Oklahoma State University, Alpha 
Leslie R. Kye ps, Director 
Jim Hughey 





Dale Stockton 
Larry Watson 
David Smith 
Randy Jones 


Phillips University, Kappa 
J. M. Ladd, Director 
Keith Moore 
Martin Klingenberg 
David Hilligoss 
Martha Jones 


Bethany Nazarene College, Xi 
Ellwood R. Tame, Director 
Duane Wall 
Ken Elliott 


Central State College, Iota 
John Graham, Director 
Robert Lineberry 
Craig Monroe 
Carole Potts 
Carole Kobiak 


Southwestern State College, Mu 
James D. Sill, Director 
Jim Maddox 
Bill Brogden 


East Central State College, Eta 
D. J. Nabors, Director 
Pat Hutt 


Judy Stevenson 


OREGON 


Linfield College, Alpha 
R. D. Mahaffey, Director 
Paul Melhuish 
John Adkins 
Remy Barnes 
Dana Ralston 
Lucy Melhuish 


Lewis & Clark College, Beta 
Sandra Ratlitt 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Grove City College, Alpha 
William Teutel, Director 
led Blair 
Dan Zertoss 


Jan Machan 
Judy Myers 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Eta 
Clara J. Chilson, Director 
Bill Rathburn 
Loren Tschetter 
bed May 
Bonnie Svarstad 
Judy Miller 
Karen Henning 


Southern State Teachers, Kappa 
Marion Heusinhveld, Director 
Ken Hansen 
Paul Hall 
Delmar VanDenWertt 
Carl Neumeister 


Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Alpha 
Oscar H. Ingram, Director 
Charles Richardson 


ae 
Fe] 










Sioux Falls College, Epsilon 
Walter R. Nickel, Director 
Bob Veninga 
Jim Bell 
Mary Evans 
Sherry Hunter 


South Dakota School of Mines, 
Lambda 
H. H. Wells, Director 
Monte Smith 
Henry Fogelsong 
Mike Bezenek 
Calvin Anderson 


Northern State Teachers College, 
Zeta 
Kenneth J. Erickson, Director 
Dorwin Ischetter 
Carl Kline 
Cathi Brokaw 
Kathy Blair 


South Dakota State College, Delta 
Don Sikkink, Director 
Anthony Puhr 
Dave Wvnia 
Jerry Anderson 
Carolvn White 
ReJean Bowar 
Liz Evenson 
Colleen Docktet 
Marilvn Hendrickson 


Black Hills Teachers College, 
lota 

Arthur F. Prosper, Dire 

Pat Doherty 

Maurice Townsend 

Jeff Fillingsness 

Wavne Wendel 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Delta 

Herman Pinkerton, Director 

Bill Carrington 

David King 

Fave Hallacre 

Meta Sue Revnolds 


Carson-Newman, Epsilon 
R. F. Conklin, Do 
Fred Davis 
Lucker Gibson 


Maryville College, Alpha 
Arda S. Walker, Dire 
Robert Reidenbach 
Donald Leo 


Middle Tennessee State College, 
Zeta 

]. Clitton Trimble, D 

\. W. Powell 

Roy Shelton 

Martha Lynch 


Carole Ann Lowery 


TEXAS 
Baylor University, lota 
Glenn R Capp Direc 
Sheldon MUXson 


George Schell 
Calvin Kent 








Texas Christian University, Zeta 
Dave Matheny, Director 
Bill English 
Ron Johnson 
James Bennett 
Lynn Smith 


Hardin-Simmons University, 
Theta 
Emogene Emery, Director 
Allen Lewis 
Bob Ethridge 
Linda Hair 
Judy Rogers 


Midwestern University, Chi 
Lhomas Pace, ]r., Director 
Nolan Moore 
George Steene 


Lamar Tech, Phi 
Crystal Canon, Director 
Bryan Brown 
jim Raum 


Stephen F. Austin, Mu 
Robert Capel, Director 
Jim Irvine 
Carol Mevers 


North Texas State, Eta 
William R. DeMougeot 
Director 

Bob Chambers 

John Swaney 

Nancy Norris 

Anne Hodges 

Betty Chapman 


Howard Payne College, Delta 
McDonald Held, Director 
Joe Gwathmey 


Abilene Christian, Xi 
kd Brown, Director 
ferrell Reagan 
Bolt, Coleman 


WASHINGTON 


U. of Puget Sound, Alpha 
Richard Flowers, Directo: 
Jerry Sherrard 
Richard Wiest 
Verna Peterson 
Sheri Butler 
blaine 
blaine 


Purouc 


Klein 
Seattle Pacific College, Beta 


Roy Glancy, Directo 
Gary Bracken 

Wes Nelson 

Bourn Jolinson 
Susan Miller 


Western Washington College, 
Leta 


Paul bk. Herbold, Directo 
Marshall Bionson 
Robert Pike 

Karen kortin 

Bonnie Bake: 


Paci Lutheran, Epsilon 
bheodare O.W 
/ane Wils 





Kail, Directo 


Richard Helstrom 
Andrew Carlson 
Merle Overland 
Joan Maier 

Judi Sannerud 
Karen Hegstad 


Whitworth College, Delta 
Mark W. Lee, Director 
Leon Sams 
Stan Little 
Jan Maring 
Esther Ray 


Whitman College, Theta 
Dean F. McSloy, Directo) 
Ted Meckstroth 
Robert Snelling 
Nancy Wynstra 
Nancy Poesnecket 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Morris Harvey College, Gamma 
Robert Ersek 


WISCONSIN 


Carroll College, Beta 
Harold C. Larson, Director 
Karl Peters 
John Bowe 
Carl Strecher 
Don Dahlin 
Jeanne Tesmei 


Ripon College, Alpha 
Vern Cronen 
Dutty Farrand 


Whitewater State College, Epsilon 
Edna C. Sorber, Director 
John Cease 
Athanas Georgalas 
Dale Spence 
Sandralee De Sowmbre 
Colleen Roach 


Wisconsin State (River Falls), 
Delta 

John A. Oostendorp, Director 

Jackson Huntley 

John Rice 

Judith Harmon 

Anita Munson 

Barbara Gherty 


Wisconsin State (Oshkosh), 
Gamma : 
W. E. White, Directo: 
Robert J. McCoy 
Joseph Hammer 
Mary Jo Krucges 
Mardell Schaumbeig 


Mary Lammeman 


kau Claire State College, Zeta 
Walsh, Directo: 

Jim Jones 

Nancy Clath 

Karen O'Neil 
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State College 
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College 
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College 
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College 
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College 

Dorothy Higginbotham, East Cen 
tral State College 
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WALTER B. EMERY* 


QUANTITATIVE DIMENSIONS 
OF BROADCASTING 


\s of July 1, 1959, there were 3,366 stand 
wd broadcast stations (AM) on the air and 
in additional 123 under construction. At 
he same time, there were 622 FM stations 
n operation and another 147 being built. 
The box score for TV was 566 stations on 
he air and 101 more soon to be on the air. 

Educational broadcasting — has 
eached large dimensions. More than 160 
iwoncommercial AM and FM stations are 
ing Operated by educational institutions 


now 


\bout 50 educational TV stations are on 
he air, distributed among more than 25 


tates and serving areas with a total popu- 
ation of more than 45 million people. Last 
ear, almost 1,000 school districts or school 
wstems in 32 states were making regular 
we of television instruction, Last vear more 
han 240 colleges and universities were of 
eing credit for Continental Classroom 

\s important and alluring as public 
roadcasting has come to be, quantitatively 
tis only a small part of the total picture 

is not generally realized, that for every 
vation which transmits programs to the 
general public there are about eighty-five 
nore stations providing other usetul sers 
ces. For example, there were, in L959, more 
han 200,000 licensed stations contributing 
the ethciency and satety ol travel on land 
vater and in the an 

\dded to SO,000) that 
verve public functions such as police and 
tre protection, About 50,000 more are 
Wawide variety of business and tacustrial 
Merprises, Phere 
the 


these are about 


used 


wre buimerous other sery 


es such as Disaster Cominunications 


Raho 
Michigan State 


*p 
Professor belevision and Department 


mmunication Vit 


Crsity 


Vits College 
Kast Latising 






Service, Citizens Radio. Amateur Broa 
casting with thousands otf trans rsa 
thorized by the FCC. In fac i se ol 
the fiscal vear 1958 FCC u eal 
2.5 million broadcast authorizations o1 s 
books 

THEORIES OF REGULATION 

These vast communication services a 
so vital to the securitv and well-being ot 


out people it is unthinkable i he 
could be carried on ettectively without some 
governmental regulation. Some have ad 


vocated in the past that rent should 


mManagen 


be tree to Operate these tacilities without 
public regulation. Few persons today, how 
ever, seriously entertain such a notion. It 
for no other reason, in the field ot broad 


casting the problem ot technical tnterter 


j 


ence accentuated by a crowded radio spec 
trum would be so great that such a system 
of unrestrained operation would not be 


teasible 
In 1959, Whitney North Sevmour 


vaged by the National Association of Broad 


was Ci 


casters as Special Counsel to do a_ legal 
study as to the authority of the FCC to 
regulate broadcast prog ranting As a re 
sult of his study, he expressed the view rat 


licensees of stations have the responsibility 


to meet the statutory standards of “publi 
CORVCEEICTICC ILC TESL OF LCCESSILS 

My. Sevmour, however, does not mink 
that the Comunuisston has any power to 
prose ils prog tlh = LROLLODIS porn CLUSCES 

L hosc with special Vicws ibou wha we 
public ought to see, hear or enyor vw has 
sat should first) persuac vw public to 
want them rather than > ask the Con 
LISSIOL LO tbapOose Lheir private nOLLOLS OF 
the public which it cannot do. Whateve 
may be saul i the abstract abou we SU 
perlornty Ot svinphontes Or pan SCUSSLOI 










































over westerns or who-dun-its, the Com- 
mission is not entitled to say to tired farm- 
ers, businessmen or even lawyers that they 
must watch or listen to such cultural pro- 
grams instead of enjoying the kind of en- 
tertainment they may prefer, even if their 
preference saddens some. The way to per- 
suade them to raise their sights is not official 
fiat or prohibition.” 


CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHIES 
CREATE PROBLEMS FOR THE FCC 

Conflicting philosophies as to the role of 
government in the field of broadcasting 
have made it dificult for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. There have been 
incessant pressures from important seg- 
ments of the broadcast industry and the 
general public to avoid any form of pro- 
gram control by the government. On the 
other hand, large numbers of citizens and 
groups in our democratic society have been 
highly critical of the FCC for not regulat- 
ing broadcast programs more strictly. 

The FCC’s problem has been further 
complicated by a statutory mandate that 
stations must Operate in the “public inter- 
est.” The Communications Act imposes on 
the Commission the responsibility of re- 
quiring that stations comply with this 
standard but is vague as to what the stand- 
ard means and how it should be applied. 

The Commission increasingly received 
complaints from the public regarding radio 
programs in general. Many people were un- 
happy with the large number of broadcasts 
involving fortune telling, false and = mis- 
leading advertising, over-commercialization, 
suggestive programs bordering on obscenity 
and indecency. ‘The FCC received a large 
volume of mail complaining that too little 
broadcast time was provided for local live 
talent and community organizations; that 
discussion of local issues was neglected and, 
in some stations were unfair and 
biased in the presentation of news; and 
that there were too few programs of an ed 
ucational, cultural and religious nature. 


Cases, 


THE BLUE BOOK IS ADOPTED 
FCC 


At Jone last, the decided to do 


something positive about the situation, Ac 
cordingly, it conducted a comprehensive 
study, and in March, 1946, issued a report, 
Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast 
Licensees, popularly or unpopularly known 


Book 


as the Bluc 





Essentially, what this report said was that 
the licensee of a broadcasting station has a 
responsibility to provide a service designed 
to meet local needs; and that in meeting 
these needs four important factors should 
be taken into account: (1) some free broad. 
casting time should be made available for 
non-commercial network programs of a re. 
ligious, educational and cultural nature; 

2) some programs should be carried which 
give opportunities for the development of 
live talent and the expression of opinion 
at the local level; (3) opportunities for the 
discussion of important public issues should 
be provided; (4) advertising excesses should 
be avoided. The Commission prescribed no 
particular percentages of time for these dif- 
ferent program categories, but did stress 
that the licensee had the responsibility of 
attempting to achieve a “balanced program 
schedule” in terms of the particular needs 
of the community served by the station, 

While the principles set forth in the Blue 
Book have not been officially repudiated, a 
former Chairman, almost a year ago, indi 
cated that, although many of its policies 
probably still apply, “it no longer is con- 
sidered a statement of Commission policy 
and is now out of print.” 


FCC CONCERN WITH OVER-ALL 
PROGRAMMING 


Section 326 of the Communications Act 
prohibits the FCC from) exercising any 
powers of censorship over the programs ol 
radio and television stations. As pointed 
out, however, other provisions of the Ac 
require the Commission to see that stations 
operate in the public interest. ‘To avoid 
censorship on the one hand and to carry out 
its statutory responsibilities for program 
surveillance on the other has been no easy 
task. What the Commission has done is 
make it clear that its chief concern is with 
the over-all Operation of stations measured 
in terms of the local needs, and not indi 
vidual programs or particular formats 0 
ways in which they are presented, 


DISCUSSION OF PUBLIC ISSUES 


In determining material to be broadcast 
the Commission has said that the choic 
must be made “in a manner consistent with 
the basic policy of the Congress that radio 
be maintained as a medium for tree speech 
lor the general public as a whole rather 
than as an outlet for the purely personal oF 
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private interests of the licensee. This re- 
quires that licensees devote a reasonable 
percentage of their broadcasting time to the 
discussion Of public issues of interest in the 
community served by their stations and that 


, such programs be designe d so that the pub- 


lic has a reasonable oppor tunity to hear 
different opposing positions on the public 
sues Of interest and importance in the 
community.” 


FCC PROGRAM POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES SUMMARIZED 


In summary, it may be said that programs 
specifically prohibited by statute such as 
lotteries or broadcasts of an indecent char- 
acter are contrary to the public interest and 
the FCC is empowered to revoke licenses 
af stations carrying such programs. But 
more than this, the Commission may refuse 
io renew licenses where, after public hear- 
ing, the evidence shows that stations have 
filed to provide a “balanced” program 
ervice designed to meet the varied needs of 
the particular communities in which the 
vations are located. 

The Commission has not established any 
nard and fast formula applicable to every 
‘ation and community. It has stressed the 
importance of providing a balanced pro- 
sam service—balanced in the sense that a 
reasonable effort is made to serve the re- 
gious, educational, cultural and economic 
neds of the community and to afford rea- 
onable access to the microphone or camera 
ior the expression of different points of 
ew on important public issues. 

A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

As an outgrowth of the quiz scandals and 
wyola practices of some broadcast stations, 
be Commission recently established a new 
vision—the Complaints and Compliance 
Wivision of the Broadcast Bureau. As ex- 
lained by Frederick W. Ford, former FCC 
(hirman, the unit was established “be- 
use of our conviction that vigorous, time- 
‘and systematic action in this area is €s- 
ential to ensure that broadcasters fully dis 
large their obligation to Operate in the 
wblic interest. 

The main aspects of the new surveillance 
togram, as envisioned by former Chairman 
ford, are: 

(1) Immediate, thorough and _ effective 
mthe-spot investigations of complaints re 
tived by the FCC, 

(2) Spot checks, through monitoring, ol 


selected stations to make sure their pro- 
gramming conforms to promises made to 
the Commission. 


(3) Immediate remedial action where 
flagrant violations are uncovered. 
The outcome and success of this new 


program will depend to a great extent up- 
on the attitude of Congress and the broad- 
cast industry. If they give it reasonable sup- 
port, it has a chance to succeed. If they op- 
pose it, as has been their disposition in the 
past, it will fail. That is, unless their Oppo- 
sition is outweighed by a strong and articu- 
late public opinion demanding that the 
FCC play a more vigorous role in the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of program 
standards. 

In the past, Congress, supported by pow- 
erful segments of the broadcast industry, 
has often opposed and defeated efforts of 
the FCC to establish and enforce standards 
of broadcast performance. On the other 
hand, no Congress has been willing to pro- 
vide as much money as the 86th one to help 
the FCC undertake a surveillance program. 
It will be a year or so, however, before 
there can be any assurance that the objec- 
tives and the hopes of the FCC will be 
realized. 





DISTINGUISHED ALUMNUS AWARD 


A major feature of the first business meet- 


ing was the presentation of a Pi Kappa 
Delta Distinguished Alumnus Award to Dr. 
Walter B. Emery, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Printed on page 39 is the citation read 
by President Harvey Cromwell prior to the 
award, and printed herewith are significant 
excerpts from the address which Dr. Emery 
delivered to the Convention. 





Chapter Notes 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


The Illinois Phi Chapter at Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Illinois, has completed 
the 1960-61 season with an impressive rec- 
ord for a group of thirteen active members 
participating in eight tournaments. 

The team strongest in individual 
events, particularly oratory. For instance, 
they received two of the four superiors 
given in this field at Bradley University, 
had the top orator at the Illinois Normal 
fournament, placed second in the Men's 
Illinois Intercollegiate Oratorical Assn. 
Tournament, won first place in men’s ora- 
tory and second place in women’s oratory at 
Northern Illinois University. Then they 
rounded off the season with a third and 
seventh place at Stillwater. 

In discussion I.C. received the only supe- 
rior rating given at the Northern Illinois 
University ‘Tournament. 


was 


The debate squad batted .500 for the 
entire season. The most outstanding ae 
complishment was winning second place at 
Illinois Normal. A sophomore — brought 


home a third place medal for individual 
speaking in debate from Northern Illinois 
University. 

Since the majority of the group will re 
turn next fall, the chapter is looking for 
ward to another year of successful forensic 
competition, 


DELTA STATE COLLEGE 

Mississippi Zeta’s first activity following 
the National Pi Kap Convention was the 
sponsorship of a debate with a touring 
group from Harvard. The debate received 
a good attendance, and the decision was 
determined through a shift-of-opinion bal- 
lot. Harvard had the negative and won on 
the basis of audience shifts. 


Pictured above are the officers of the newly organized and chartered Mississippi Zeta Chapter 


of Pi Kappa Delta. Standing, left to right, are Betty Lane Andrews, president, 


and Mary Lee 


Goode, vice-president; seated, are Margie Smith, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Thomas L. Tedford, fae- 
ulty sponsor, and Gloria Poag, corresponding secretary. Not shown are Frank Crawford, Jimmy 
Thompson, Carol Manning, and Dr. Ralph Hitt. 
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WISCONSIN ALPHA CHAPTER, RIPON COLLEGE—Pictured with chapter sponsor, Professor 


Howard C, 


Hansen, Chairman of the Speech Department, 


are awards-winning Verne Cronen, 


sophomore, and Thomas Farrand, junior. Catching their stride in their new-found partnership 
these two speakers are pictured holding the second-place trophy won at Oshkosh State College 
tournament in November, where they lost a championship split-decision to Northwestern affirm- 


ative. In the background are the Eau Claire tournament discussion trophy, 


won by Farrand, the 


class “A” debate trophy won by them both, and the sweepstakes trophy won by Ripon on the 
combined efforts of these two in debating, discussion and extemp speaking. Other active mem- 


bers of this year’s squad are Sally Buhrman, John Hibbard, 


THE CITATION 


Dr. Walter B. Emery, you have been 
chosen by the National Council of Pi Kz ap- 
pa Delta as one who exemplifies to a high 
degree the purposes and ideals of Pi Kappa 
Delta. 

You developed a high regard for forensics 
asastudent and member of Pi Kappa Delta 
at Oklahoma Baptist University. Your con- 
tinued interest in the art of the spoke n word 
was further shown by your receiving the 
LL.B. degree from the University of Okla- 
homa and the Doctorate of Philosophy in 
Speech from the University of Wisconsin. 
As director of forensics and professor of 
speech at the University of Oklahoma and 
atOhio State University, you demonstrated 
your continued interest in debate and 
forensic speaking. 

Not only have you emphi isized the value 
of effective oral communication, you have 
also demonstrated its importance as a vo- 
tational aid. Fom 1943-1958, you served 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Washington, D.C., as attorney, 
txaminer, Chief of the Renewals and Rev 
wations Division, Legal Assistant to the 


Chairman of the Federal Communications 


Karen Kocur and Bill Haljun. 


Commission, and General Consultant to the 


Joint Council on Educational Television. 


In 1958, you returned to the field of ed- 
ucation as professor of Television and 
Radio, and as Consultant of Broadcasting 
Operations at Michigan State University. 

You are recognized as an outstanding 
authority and lecturer on the relation of 
the federal government and mass media of 
communication. You have written widely in 
the fields of persuasion, argumentation, law, 
and educational broadcasting. You are now 
law editor of the Journal of Broadcasting, 
the new editor of NAEB, the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasting, and 
have served as contributing editor to Tele- 
film Magazine. Your book, Government and 
Broadcasting, is scheduled to be published 
this month. You are a member of the Okla- 
homa Bar, the FCC Bar, and licensed to 
practice law in the U.S. District Court, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, and U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Therefore in recognition of your out- 
standing achievements the members of Pi 
Kappa Delta consider it an honor to ex- 
tend to you the 1961 Pi Kappa Delta Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus Award. 


THE ART OF PERSUASION 


—BEAUTIFUL AND JUST 









